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See Them Non, 
phile the Roses Bloom 


in This Free Book 
in Natural Color 


from the 
Rose Capital 
of America 
SUMMER is the time to plan 


ahead for your 1944 Rose garden! To 
enjoy the full color pictures of the out- 
standing new Roses for 1944 together 
with all the favorites in the Parade of 
Modern Roses, while your own gardens 
are in bloom—send name and address 
today for one of the first copies of this 
new catalog in natural color, which will 


be ready soon after Aug. 1st. 





On its front cover is the lovely new 1944 
Rose, Katherine T. Marshall, named to 
honor the wife of General Marshall, Chief 
of Staff. See also Mme. Curie, Panorama, 
the world-wide sensation Pinocchio, new 
Climbing Roses, Perennials, Dwarf Apples 
and Pears, Sweet & Sour Cherries, Berries, 
Grapes, other Fruits for the Victory Garden. 

J. & P. Modern Rose plants are finest quality, full-stemmed, with 
robust root systems, tested and proved by two years’ growth in 
our own fields—shipped at the ideal time to put to bed for the 
winter, ready to start vigorous spring growth as the frost leaves 
the ground, developing plants like older-established bushes. Should 
any fail to live and bloom, we will replace them postpaid and free 


of charge—EVERY PLANT GUARANTEED. 


cz PLANT 

































































































THIS FALL! 
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Jackson & Perkins Co. “Rose GROWERS 


518 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


GARDEN 


{ As soon as you receive my order, send me the 
FOR Lt}p & P. Gui® to Successful Rose Gardening 
ICTORY FREE. 


(URES ESTES SRS ESSEC EERE RSE ERR Ree 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


CHECK Send me one of first Enclosed is §$ : , NO. 
a a Send me_ prepaid the 
r opic al arade enc me prepaid, } 
| =e oo ee number of KATHERINI 
| of Modern Roses, Peren- > MARSHALL _ plants 
nials and Fruits,’’ Free. marked at right. 
ie re rrr errr re rrr rrr Tarr > eT Te Tee eee eo ccccccccccccccs 
ETE CET TET. EEE ee re ere ere ree ec ccccccccccccces 


ASSESSES SSSSSSSSSS SSSR KET SSS SIE E SRS 


Seteeec RRR SERRE RR REE CREE ET SORSSOOSRO ESTES SETS SCHERRER REET ESET EERE S eee eee, 


Se ee 


HIS new Free Book tells all about the advantages 
of Fall Planting, and how to have the finest Rose 
Garden—the latest discoveries of horticultural 

science and the J. & P. Dept. of Plant Research. 

Every year more gardeners learn that Fall is 
the ideal time to plant Roses. Last Fall three times as 
many plants were shipped from our nurseries as in the 
preceding year. Already it appears even more will do 
fall planting this year! Some of the largest and finest 
plantings of Modern Roses have been made in the Fall. 


Presenting KATHERINE T. MARSHALL 


Plant Patent applied for 


The Outstanding New Rose for 1944 
You Can Now Order to Plant This Fall! 








LREADY orders are pouring in for this breath- 

taking warm glowing pink Hybrid Tea, just un- 
veiled at the 12th Annual Festival of Roses now in 
progress. The artistic buds are deep coral-pink suffused 
yellow. Constantly in bloom, the large cupped flowers 
are long-lasting, fragrant. Tall, vigorous, upright. 


To be sure of the plants you want, order now for fall de- 
livery. 2-yr. field-grown plants postpaid: $2 each; 3 for $5. 


Fall planting and winter protection are very simple. The J. & P. 
“Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’’ is sent free with your 
order—how to prepare the ground, how to plant, what to do 


the year round for the finest roses you ever: had. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
sa ete eee ane YORK 











Long’s Large. Lovely Iris | yore your 
from “Top of the World” Own 


Boulder. Colorado Collections 

































































Our Iris thrive in every state. 
Reports come back—“They’re Blooming great!” 
Browse through these col- 
umns. Make up Money Saving 
a © =: 7 ~ » 
All Iris Priced Prepaid In U.S.A. Cdtnitien voll 
ee Li 
(S, means STANDARDS—the 3 top petals. F, means FALLS—3 lower petals) GROUP "A 
DIRECTEUR PINELLE. Maroon-purple .35 MOROCCO ROSE. Fine giant pink. Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
DORE. Odd. S, yellow. F, white...... -25 (MOROCCO ROSE sold in Collections only) over 30¢ each. 
DRAP D’OR. Large clear primrose..... -50 MOUNTAIN SNOW. A mammoth white 
DYMIA. Large deep purple self........ -25 tinged blue. Turns to glistening white.. .50 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
MRS. W. JAQUES. Pink-cream blend. .50 5 for $1.00 20 for $3.20 
E. B. WILLIAMSON. Glowing coppery . ' : 10 for 1.80 25 for 3.75 
red, almost self. Silky finish. Large... .75 rere oo oC one eae tetas = 15 for 2.55 30 for 4.35 
CAPITAN. Giant bluish-violet.... .75  Massak. Giar "andi. Gn ye * 195 Not more thann 5 of any one kind 
ELEANOR BLUE. Soft blue tone...... a - ee eee: ae 7 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Early purple’ .25 ¢ Cinnamon-Dronze-FrOse.....« . 
ELKHART. Deep chestnut red. ...... & NOWETA, Creamy pak. ‘Briliod...... 3 GROUP ty : 
ELLA WINCHESTER, Red-mahogany _. : 7 . stall ealade 
ELMOHR. Super Wm. Mohr seedling. . 17-00 NYLON. Large light brown blend.... . 2.50 cd ‘ 
ELSA SASS. Lemon Cream center..... |. y ’ , f any Iri ced at no 
EL TOVAR. S. hcney-brown. F, red- ORANGE FLAME. Gold-coffee blend.. 5.00 Your choice of any Iris p 
brown, black finish. Sensational....... ORLOFF. Yellow-red-brown blend..... -80 
EROS. Glorious salmon-pinkg. ....... .25  ORMOHR. Giant aray-lavender, Wm. Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
ETHEL WY DUBUAR. Large Pink... 2 = ge on Ae er . 8 for $ .85 15 for $3.30 
. Large clear light blue... . - Glowing black-red..... “sors « a - ‘ oe 
a or Se we OZONE. Bluish-violet. Pink sheen... 35 5 for 1.25 20 for 4.00 
. blend 50 10 for 2.30 25 for . 4.50 
FAR WEST. Coral-gold-henna blend... ee ; aa a 
FLORA CAMPBELL. Red-brown-peach 2.00 PATRICIA. Sparkling lovely white.... 1.20 Reh qmat' Sf ong ane teen 
© A dy RT og a one ae ay se PINK SATIN. Lustrous pink...... tagte “38 
. = ‘ “ ’ - Deep rich red-tone self........ ‘ tga 
Long’s Popular PRAIRIE SUNSET. Exquisite biend of GROUP "C 
GARDEN FLAME. Dark req self..... 10.00 Peach, apricot, rose, copper, gold 5.00 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
. e GARDEN MAGIC. Giant velvety red... 1.00 ver 80 each ‘ 
Tris List GOLDEN BEAR. Bright rich gold... ‘80 RADIANT. S, bronze. F, copper-red.. 1.00 ° 
GOLDEN ee yee 6. pe yellow. mm nt any gee a eee . = Alike or Assorted 
_ oo . . F, cream edged gold, Frilled.......... J . S, red. F, bronze-rose.. . . 
(Each Variety Plainly Labeled) — Goi'DEN HELMET. Gold and red... .35 RED BRICK. The name describes... ‘60 © 3 for $1.10 10 for $3.00 
GOLDEN HIND. The deepest yellow... .35 RED DOMINION. S, red. F, deeper... .25 5 for 1.60 15 for 4.35 
ACE OF SPADES. Mulberry purple....$3.00 GOLDEN MAJESTY. Gleaming gold. RED DOUGLAS. Immense rosy wine Not over 3 of any one kind 
ALTA CALIFORNIA. Large yellow.. . .25 Mammoth. Dyke’s Medal runner-up.... 1.50 red. 1941 winner of Dyke’s Medal.. .. 1.00 4 ‘ 
AMENTI. S, gray. F, mauve. Pastel .. .25 GOLDEN SPIKE. Big clear gold...... 10.00 RED GLEAM, Velvety scarlet-red..... 3.00 
AMITOLA, Light russet-pink blend.... .35 GOLDEN TREASURE. Cream and gold .50 RED SAILS. Chestnut, flushed red.... 1.00 rue 
ANGELUS. Lovely cream pink........ 60 GRACE MOHR. A. Wm, Mohr seed- RIDING HIGH. Deep lilac-pink..... 2:00 GROUP "D 
ANITRA. Silky verbena-self. Lovely... .35 ling. Similar color. Tall. Mammoth.... 1.00 ROYAL COACH, Yellow plicata........ 75 
APRICOT. Name suggests color........ -75 GRAND CANON. Bronze blend........ 4.00 RUBEO. S, deep rose. F, maroon.. ... .35 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
aes Co gg ges and gold..... 3.00 GUDRUN. Giant lustrous white....... 35 over 75c each. 
WNING. Pink and gold blend... .40 HAPPY DAYS. Mastodon yellow...... .30 SABLE. Dark tones claret -black Pan 1.60 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
. S, fawn. F, brown.... . 
BEOWULF. Red and brown blend..... .25  |NDIAN CHIEF. Red, blended bronze .25 SAN FRANCISCO. White, edged blue. 25 3 for $1.80 oe oe 
BLACK DOUGLAS. Rich dark violet.. .25  {NDIAN HILLS. Rich true purple..... .40 SENSATION. Giant cornflower blue.... .25 5 for 2.70 15 for 6.6 
BLACK WINGS. Deep blue-black..... .35 SHAWANO. Large deep yellow........ 1.60 Not over 8 of any one kind 
BLENDED BEAUTY. Red-gold-bronze. .50 - . SHINING WATERS. Big light blue. . .35 
BLUE MONARCH. Violet blue self.... .35 ‘JAKE’. New White that’s WHITE... 3.00 SIEGFRIED. Cream-purple plicata.... 160 
BLUE TRIUMPH. Clear light blue.... .25 JASMANIA. Rich banana-yellow...... 30° SIERRA BLUE. Medium blue. Large.. .30 somes 
BLUE VELVET. Dark rich blue..... . .25 JEAN CAYEUX. Havana brown....... -35° SIR LAUNCELOT. Chestnut-red...... .35 GROUP EB 
BO PEEP. Orchid cream-pink......... 1.50 JEAN SIRET. Early dwarf yellow..... -25° $IR MICHAEL. Lavender-purple..... .25 
BRUNHILDE. Deep violet-blue self... .50 JERRY. Brilliant bright red.......... -40 SNOW FLURRY. A super size icy white, Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
BUCKSKIN. Large flowered tan....... 1.60 JUNALUSKA, Coppery-red bicolor..... .40 fantiy tinged blue. Ruffled............ 6.00 over $1.00 each. 
BUFEAWIC cee ets —— a... a psa tt fe UE White. Yellow veins...... e : ‘ i Sietiated 
- Giant buff-fawn blend.... 1. D. Gleaming large yellow.. 10.00 Alike or Assorted, Labeled. 
BURNING BRONZE. -bronze...... 3 KALINGA. Large creamy yellow...... 40 T > : 
a - KHORASAN. Brown-red variegata..... .50 +t Mt al yo eg — oe 4 8 for $2.50 10 for $7.00 
i iii iia iii 100 SPRING CLOUD. White-biue plicata.: (35 5 for 3.60 oS tr. See 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. Giant yellow.... .25 LADY PARAMOUNT. Large primrose.. _.40 Not over 3 of any one kind 
CALIF. PEACH. Peach-cream blend.. 8.50 LANCASTER. Warm old rose......... 7.50 TAOS. Effect is russet-red. Fine. 40 
CAPRI. Blend of fawn & yellow. ..... .25 LEGEND. Velvety claret-crimson...... 25 TELEVISION BLUE. Variegated blue. .35 somes 
CHEERIO. 8, rose-gold. F, red... ‘35 +%\Lt. CHAVAGNAC. Er. dwf. violet.... .25 THE RED DOUGLAS. (Red Douglas). 1.00 GROUP "F 
CHIWA maiD. Brilliant Se ee ear wine a A aaa 4 TIFFANY, Yellow-roso 7 eee .75 
. Large clear yellow........... 1.25 - Velvety blackish self...... . . Bittersweet blend. 25 Y ‘hoice of any Iris priced at not 
CHRISTABEL. Rose-red bicolor... ‘30 LOS ANGELES. White and blue plicata ‘35 TREASURE ISLAND. Immense yeilow guar Ge anak. ; 
CITY OF LINCOLN. Giant gold-red.. LOUVIS. .Chocolate-maroon..........- 1.00 of pure gold tone. A grand Iris........ -50 
CLARIBEL ene — runner-up. .. 1.50 LUCREZIA BORI. Giant yellow....... 25 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
.,Giant white, edged blue.. .35 VAGABOND PRINCE. Black-purple.. 2.00 2.6 
cope 7 . . purple.. 2. 2 for $2.60 6 for $6.30 
Core RG LUSTRE. Copper blend. * +s 4 MAID 4OF ASTALOT. (Giant plicata VENUS d’MILO., A favorite white..... -25 4 for 4.80 8 for 8.00 
CR Boe re grand white w ue throat........ "ot ave of. me 
YSTAL BEAUTY. Tall, pure white.. .25 MARCO PO Rose and crimson. WABASH. S&S, white. F, deep purple, Not over 3 of any one kind 
MARQUITA. Cream, striped pink. . edged white. Very popular novelfy..... 1.00 
DAUNTLESS. Fine tall red self....... .25 MATTERHORN. Large pure white. WAR EAGLE. Big red-purple..... . 30 
DAYBREAK. Outstanding new pink... 7.50 MELDORIC. Blue-black in effect...... WELLINGTON. Giant rose-purple. Or 
DFPUTE NOMBLOT. Copper-red... .. .25 MING YELLOW. A sensational Giant. iginated in New Zealand. Hardy. : .50 ee’, ees ao 
DERRILL HART. Rose-bronze-wine... 1.00 Fine form. ‘‘The Perfect Yellow’’...... 1.50 WM. MOHR. Small root. Small plant. Zebra Iris 
DESERET. Yellow overlaid red..... : MISS CALIFORNIA. Stately pink..... -60 But qicentlc blooms of rare beauty ae 
DESTINY. A giant from New Zealand. MISSOURI. Lovely medium blue...... .50 WINE GLORY. Red-purple-violet. .35 (Pallida Dalmatica Folius Variegata) 
S, Purple-bronze. F, black-purple...... MONADNOCK, Gigantic rose-pink.... 1.00 WINNESHIEK. Intense violet. Large 25 
N STEMI Se A 
e e . 
Mountain Mile High Boulder Colorado 
es . e e 
Collection Collection Beauties Collection 
$3.40 (i Each) | $4.60 = (i Each) | $5.90 = (1 Each) | $6.80 (1 Each) 
Buechley’s Giant Calcutta Buffawn Apricot 
Claribel Coronet City of Lincoln Caleutta 
Dymia E. B. Williamson E. B. Williamson Bo Peep 
Far West Exclusive Garden Magic Frank Adams 
Golden Majesty Frank Adams Grace Mohr Garden Magic 
Michelangelo Grace Mohr Matterhorn Golden Majesty 
Miss California Marquita Ming Yellow Morocco Rose 
Mrs. Jaques Mountain Snow Monadnock Ormohr 
Rebellion Spring Cloud Tiffany Riding High 
Southern Cross Wellington Wellington Wabash | 
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+ Flowers lovely clear blue. Special charm is 
the ornamental plant itself. 


The unique leaves, green striped white, are 


so tough and stiff that they remain erect from 
Box FI9 +« Boulder, Colorado spring till way late in fall 


Each 25c. 5 for $1.00, prepaid. 
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New! 


Home Oven 


Dehydrator 






















































At last! A simple, scientific method 
of food conservation right in the 
home ... a compact oven dehy- 
drator for use in gas, electric, ‘oil or 
coal ovens! The Monroe Oven De- 
hydrator conserves fruits and vege- 
tables for the coming winter. Used 
in open oven at low heat—has 3 
drying trays, fits majority of ovens 
(11'%" high x 14%" wide x 17/2" 
long). Complete instructions for pre- 
paring foods. Made of hardwood, 
easy to assemble........ $5.95 
(Shipping weight 6/2 Ibs.) 













A HOUSE 
FAMOUS 
FOR QUALITY 


FOR OVER 
NINETY-FIVE 








145 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















LILIES 


Madonna Lilies 


Four varieties of “Gold Band” Lilies 
And 125 other lilies 
Send for the 1943 prices for Fall Planting 


JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 




































DARWIN 


TULIPS‘ 2» 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. _ will be sent by 
yarcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
Ge fall at agg 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT C 

329 T.D., GALESBURG, MICH 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


(00 
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Coming in August 


Looking for a care-free flower to grow as a-hobby during war time. Then 
choose Daffodils, particularly the varieties Robert C. Moncure recommends in his 
article, “Blue Ribbon Daffodils,” coming next month. 

Returning from a tour of inspection along the Atlantic coast, F. W. Cassebeer, 
American Iris Society Bulletin Editor, has written a report on the best of the 


new and recently introduced Irises, under the 


Irises.” 


title, “Field Notes on the Newer 


Karl K. Lorenz has made a hobby of trying scores of the better new Oriental 
Poppies in his garden. He has gone back through his record sheets of the last 
year or two to give us his own ‘‘Rating of the New Oriental Poppies.” 

Plus regular departments, timely tips, including growing Pansies from seed, a 
reader’s greenhouse, and tips for Victory Gardeners. 


The 30th Year of Publication 





CHas. M. WINCHESTER, JR., Business Manager FRANK A. HODGES, JR., 


PauL F. Frese, Editor 


Published monthly by Williams Press, Inc., 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Entered as 
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UNUSUAL TULIPS for Tulip Fanciers 


NOW BEING OFFERED 


Varieties which have been off the market because of shortage of 
stock, and which are not listed in our 1943 catalog, may be 


ordered directly from this ad, for fall delivery: 


ABUNDANCE. 24”. Maultiflowering golden yellow.... .90 3.00 MAGNOLIA. 28”. Cream, flushed purple............. 1.20 4.00 
AMERICAN FLAG. 26”. Scarlet, flamed white; blue MARVEL. 22”. Old rose, offset with golden edge; 
NR rece ais ae ee 6 scale Rin em ae aaa Sie ae a eA 1.50 5.00 IN ES eis Ss arc cate pire ale cian Gon hy ace RAR RRO ob 50 1.65 
APRICOT. 28”. Apricot color, unusual, only one in MRS. F. E. DIXON. 26°. Sulpbury white............ .80 2.75 
PEE. ccsraasaeerivie secndecensn atues Sasaseeas ae PEACH BLOW. 27”. Cream and delicate peach color. 90 3.00 
BLUE DANUBE. 28”. Clear deep blue.............. wo 22 PINK GEM. 17”. Piwh om white. ... ..oc<cccaccece 60 1.90 
CHERBOURGH. 29”. Golden yellow to bronze....... .75 2.50 PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 30”. Large flow- 
COGUSELIN, 32°. Pevhect WG £000 5 o.o0:060:000 6006 000% -60 2.00 OIE SI on i one 4ecdsccddeasadeernns .60 2.00 
DARK WARRIOR. 28”. Splendid vivid scarlet....... 1.10 3.75 PRINCESS BEATRIX. 30”. (Nelis Introduction) Pink 
GLADSTONE. 26”. Most outstanding clear purple.... .95 3.50 stripes on white ground. Fine specimen tulip.. 
GLORIA SWANSON. 32”. New American Beauty Red .50 1.65 75¢ each 2.00 
GOLDEN AGE. 26’. Deep buttercup yellow......... .90 3.00 SARAZEN. 22°. Soft baby SAR. ccccocsscrccceicscss «@ 1.35 
GOLDEN GLOW. 28”. New dark golden bronze.. SIR HARRY. 22”. Soft lavender pink........... oces 25 1.0 
Each 60¢ 1.75 SUNDEW. 25”. Deep scarlet, with finely fringed edges .45 1.50 
GOLDEN STATUE. 28”. Lemon yellow............. 1.05 3.50 TURNER. 27”. Geranium red, strong grower......... 45 1.50 
GOLDFINCH. 29”. Golden chestnut................. 50 1.65 UNION JACK. 20”. Purple feathered white......... .75 2.50 
INDIAN CHIEF. 33”. Giant reddish mabogany....... 1.00 3.50 VELVET BEAUTY. 27”. Large, clear purple......... .75 3.00 
INSURPASSABLE. 28”. Soft purple................- -60 2.00 WOLVERINE. 22”. Yellow, with red border.......... 50 1.75 
JOHN RUSKIN. 22”. Salmon pink and gold blending .40 1.25 WONDERLAND. 26’. Cherry red, salmon suffusion.. .45 1.50 
LEDA. 23”. Deep satin rose, edged salmon.......... .45 1.50 ZORLINDE. 18”. Scarlet with vermillion gloss. Frag- 
LUCIFER. 30”. Large terra cotta orange.............. ss 1.5 RR ELE ARLE RA A eRe ed Seay ee 45 1.50 
NEW TRIUMPH TULIPS 
Blooming ten days earlier than the Darwin types 
per 3 per doz. per 3 per doz. 
BRAHMS. 26”. Rosy lilac, edged and flushed ivory.... .50 1.60 RED FLAME. 20”. Golden yellow, each petal blotched 
CAMBRINUS. 26”. Lilac mauve, with slaty suffusion.. .45 1.50 scarlet, resembling a tongue of flame.....+..see00: -45 1.50 
ELIZABETH EVERS. 24”. Fuchsia red to white...... 55 1.85 RIBERA. 24’. Opens cream, becoming mottled with 
fo ee ee ee -45 1.50 red as flower ages. Very unusual........+0. cccccce 030 1.6 
MISSISSIPPI. New brilliant cardinal red. isscek a ioe SCARLET SURPRISE. 12”. Ruffled scarlet........ coe 050 61.75 
PROF. KUENEN. 17”. Chocolate red, white heeities. < so ee URSA MINOR. 21”. Clear yellow......cccccseccess - -60 2.00 


PROF. TENDELOO, 20”. 


Purplish red, edged white.. .45 1.50 


per3 per dox. 


U. S. A. 26”. Orange-red, distinct 


MIXED REMBRANDT TULIPS 


Lovely tulips, striped and flamed all colors. 3 for 50¢ $1.70 per dozen 


per3 per doz 


orange-yellow edges .60 2.00 





COLCHICUMS 


ORDER EARLY! 


Enjoy this most unusual plant, and 
have it bloom on your window sill 
or mantel, without any soil or water. 
Bulbs must be planted in the garden 
shortly after blooming, in order to pre- 
serve them, and the same unusual 
flowering may be repeated the next 
year, and each succeeding year, as 
long as .the bulbs are planted out- 
doors after the blooming period. 








ORDER NOW FOR SUMMER DELIV 


MAILED OUT AFTER SEPT. 10TH 


AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Pure white colchicum........0scceeeee ecce ofD -70 2.50 
After years of 


AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark lilac, prolific and early. 
careful observance we find this garesty is speared 
recommended by us as one of the best. 


DEANDELS. Outstanding light purple feces of ‘$ags s 
LILAC WONDER. Extra large flowers of clearest mauve. 


number of flowers of any of this new type.......ccscecceccecseece -60 1.65 6.00 
PREMIER. Large, soft violet, early, very free bloomer...........++- -50 1.35 5.00 
VIOLET QUEEN. Large lilac-violet, extra. We find that this is also 

a particularly outstanding variety, and one which we bighly 

I 55 3.65555 os dak 544 144486550 55-04 Sb eawEn Sse ese ehae Ras Eaee -60 1.65 6.00 

MIXED COLORS. Lovely mixture of all shades...........cc0ecee00s 1.25 4.75 


ERY—NO ORDERS 


each per3 dozen 


Lu tied 
‘ a. af | 
ics scene 50 1.35 5.00 


The largest 








NELIS NURSERIES, | 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF ADDITIONAL VARIETIES 


HOLLAND 
NC. MICHIGAN 
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CONDITIONER ©: 
SOIL INSULATOR 


For Victory Gardens 
Flowers and Shrubs 


Mixed with top soil or sprinkled around 
plants, Sani-Soil forms a protective blanket 
against heat, helping to keep root-zone 
moist, cutting water bills, conserving culti- 
vation, reducing weeding and promoting 
healthy growth. 


ECONOMICAL 
IN 25 ib. BAGS 


Western Distributor 


EDWARD LL. EYRE & CO. ¢ 








San Francisco 
Eastern Distributor 
McHUTCHISON & CO. 
New York 
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STRAWBERRY 
_PDAIN 


Two Fine Berries 
EASILY GROWN 


RED STAR. The best June-bear- 
ing variety. Large, solid berry, 
red clear through. Heavy pro- 
ducer. 

MASTODON. The best ever- 
bearing variety. Fruit is very 
large. Produces from summer to 
late fall. 


Strong, Potted Plants 
For July-August delivery which 
is the proper time for planting. 
Will give a good yield next 
Spring. 
$2 per dozen, $10 per 100 

$80 per 1000 


Str Valle 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York City 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L, I. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.’’ 


Soap Dope for Bugs 


To the Editor: 
ECENTLY there was printed in 
FLOWER GROWER the statement that no 
contact spray was a pleasing adornment to 
the petals of Roses, and it may be added 
that none of the usual chemicals (nicotine, 
pyrethrum, rotenone, etc.) are pleasant to 
have on fruits or leafy vegetables that we 
eat. Yet hand picking of all kinds of worms 
and bugs on all flowers, fruits and salad 
vegetables is an endless task. 

The only pleasant contact spray to apply 
in the small garden, pleasant to our clothing 
and in contact with our skin, harmless to 
all vegetation (to the eye or to be eaten), 
vet deadly effective in killing every insect 
that it touches, is plain modern soap, any 
of the sorts used for washing silks and 
fragile fabrics. The mixture is easy to 
make (just add to warm water), easy to 
apply, inexpersive, may be used in any 
strength, and yet it is as safe for plants 
and the higher animals as plain water. 
No insect of any kind ean live in a film of 
soap, for not only is there chemical action 
on their bodies (try it in your eye), but 
the soap cuts off their breathing and they 
die quickly. 

So it is squirted on Rose petals and new 
growths, and beetles and aphids are soon 
dead, while the Roses are unharmed. It 
kills hairy caterpillars on trees (as Gypsy 
moth), woolly aphis on apple and pear slugs 
on pear trees. For cabbage worms and 
squash bugs and bean beetles, it is just 
slopped on to the plants from the foaming 
bucket. Truly, “no muss, no fuss,” and 
the flowers and vegetables thrive on this 
washday bath—STEPHEN F,. HAMBLIN 
( Mass. ) 


Women Abhor “Nasty Pipe Cleaners” 


To the Editor: 


EING a considerable pipe smoker, I am 

intrigued by a suggestion in the June 
FLOWER GROWER that tells about the 
adaptability of pipe cleaners for attaching 
plants to supports. The idea has the merit 
of originality, but it has certain objection- 
able features. Anyhow, my wife recently 
contacted a few of my freshly used cleaners 
and for the time being I was in the dog 
house, so to speak. Besides, pipe cleaners 
are becoming impossible to get. 

It occurs to me that a well known prod- 
uct will fill your correspondent’s needs 
much better than “those nasty old pipe 
cleaners.” I refer to what is known as 
“Twist-Ems.” They are extensively used 
by professional florists, are clean, inexpen- 
sive and are made in 6- and 8-inch lengths. 
—Gro. J. Batt, (Ill.) 


Tomatoes Ward Off Japanese Beetles 


To the Editor: 


[ summer I made a discovery in the 
garden that I think deserves to be 
passed on, 

On the side of my garden I have a Sil- 
ver Lace Vine that is ten years old. Dur- 
ing the past few years there have been 


few blossoms because Japanese beetles hay: 
done their best to eat all the leaves and 
buds as fast as they could grow. Arsenate 
of lead, nicotine sulphate, ete? The bee 
tles use them for cocktails and ate still 
more! 

This past spring I had a row of Bu 
pee’s Table Talk tomato plants in front 
of the Silver Lace Vine. I rejoiced to find 
that the pungent odor of the tomato kept 
the beetles away from it. I found but 
a few beetles on the vine each evening, in 
contrast to fifty to one hundred in previous 
vears. If I had space enough around my 
Rose bushes, by golly, I'd have a tomato 
bush between every two Roses!—P. F. Es 
ter, (KR. I.) 


Suggests Uniform Seed Packets 


To the Editor: 

AM writing you regarding the open- 

ing and filing of small seed packets. 

I open a packet at the end, then fold it 
a number of times to keep the seed from 
coming .out, then ‘file’ in a tin cake or 
bread pan for future use. Many firms 
put the name of the seed and the firm 
name on the end; then when it is folded 
down, it cannot be read without unfolding 
it. Personally, I am liable to “maul” over 
my seeds most anytime of year, and it is a 
nuisance to unfold a packet each time | 
want to know what it contains. Some firms 
place the name of seed and the firm name 
lengthwise and in the center of the packet, 
which makes it convenient to know what it 
contains. It would be a good aid in filing 
to have seed firms make a uniform size 
and style of packet.—D. C. Royer, (Colo.) 


New Uses for the Water Lance 


To the Editor: 

EVERAL years ago, we purchased a 

hose attachment known as a_ wate! 
lance for watering at the roots of shrubs 
and trees. It consists of a slender pipe 
which throws a powerful jet of water. 
Thrust into the ground, it becomes a boring 
tool. The force of the water washes out 
the dirt and leaves a neat hole 2 inches in 
diameter and as deep as 3 feet. We find it 
is a labor saver in setting out bean poles 
and tomato stakes. No digging or pound- 
ing—just thrust the water lance into the 
soil and leave it until the hole washes out 
to the diameter required, then drop the 
bean pole into place. No doubt it could 
also be used to bore holes for fence posts, 
in which case one would bore four holes 
side by side to get the required diameter 
and depth. 

Faced with the task of dividing and 
transplanting hundreds of Daffodils, we 
decided to try the water lance. We did not 
dig them up with the water lance, although 
now we think that even that may be worth 
while, but we did use it to plant them. For 
each bulb we punched a hole 10 inches deep 
and 2 inches in diameter, using the jet of 
water as the digging tool. The digging time 
for each hole was about 10 seconds, and by 
the time the end of the row was reached, 
the first hole was dry enough to set the 
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bulbs. These were left hanging over the 
sides of the holes with the roots hanging 
loosely beneath them. Then the sides of the 
holes were caved in with the water jet, 
leaving the sand well packed around the 
bulbs and roots. The planting of each bulb 
took less time than it takes to tell about it. 
To do the whole job required much water, 
little time, and almost no muscular exer- 
tion.—O. E. CONKLIN, (N.J.) 


The Truth About Sparrows 
To the Editor: 


a your May issue, Mrs. C. A. Lindow 

N. J.) champions house’ sparrows, 

bl eit called English sparrows, feeds 

them and furnishes a “cottage colony to 

house them for the winter.” She also 

said: “They do a great deal more good 
than harm.” 

People who have made a life study of 
these birds, learned their tricks, and dis- 
sected their stomachs, do not agree with 
Mrs. Lindow. 

From a large number of stomachs exam- 
ined by the eminent entomologist, the late 
Dr. C. V. Riley of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, he found that “most of the 
insects taken were harmless species and 
that the injurious species were few.” Does 
it do a “great deal of good” to destroy 
harmless insects and spare the injurious 
ones ¢ 

The house sparrow usurps the nesting 
sites of bluebirds, tree swallows, house 
wrens, and other hole-nesting birds and 
drives the more valuable birds from their 
homes. One pair of bluebirds nesting near 
your garden will take more cutworms and 
other pests out of it than a whole flock 
of English sparrows. Mr. Newell of City 
Point, Maine, stated that “one female 
sparrow took nearly every egg out of 35 
cliff swallows’ nests at his place by driv- 
ing her bill into them and letting them 
drop from the nests.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
published a volume of 405 pages in 1889 
on “The English Sparrow in North’ Amer- 
ica” written by Prof. W. B. Barrows, in 
which “the bird is shown conclusively to 
be a nuisance and a pest.” 

The eminent ornithologist, the late Ed- 
ward H. Forbush, in his “Birds of Massa- 
chusetts,” said of the house’ sparrow: 
“Wherever it has appeared it has _ been 
stigmatized as injurious, pernicious, dis- 
reputable, salacious, quarrelsome, and even 
murderous. It has been branded as thief, 
wretch, feathered rat, ete.” 

The late H. K. Job, one of New England’s 
much quoted ornithologists, in his *‘‘Sport 
of Bird Study” wrote: “The English spar- 
row does not deserve to be considered a 
bird, but rather as a feathered rat, a pesti- 
ferous mongoose to destroy bird life and 
drive out our beloved native birds.” 

! could fill this page with quotations 
from people who have first-hand knowledge 
through life-long observations of these 
bitds, all of whom tell the same story, but 
ire not the above enough ? 

However, Mrs. Lindow is right when she 
said, “If it weren’t for our birds we would 
be overrun with bugs of all sorts,” but 
birds are like people, some are good and 
ome are bad.—C. HH. Pease, (Conn.) 


Preaching Jack 
“o the Editor: 


ID you ever hear Mr. Jack-in-the-Pul- 
J pit preach? You can do so by just 
gently pressing both sides of the flower 
Where the long stamen joins the stalk. It 

very fascinating to hear the tiny little 
Voice of the flower. I was taught this <x 
ago as a child—HeLen M. Fieet, (N. Y. 
































Madonna Lilies 


The Madonna, or Lilium Can- 
didum, is known the world over 
for its snow-white flowers, 
golden anthers, and delightful 
fragrance—symbol of inno- 
cence and purity. 


50¢ each —$5 a doz. 

















36 Parkside Avenue gn je Send, NM. Vo cua 


Madonna Lilies 
and 


Iris Kaempferi 


One of the most beautiful sights in our 
fields at FLOWERFIELD this year was 
Madonna Lilies and Iris Kaempferi bloom- 
ing together. We want you to try Flower- 
field's Blue Giant Iris Kaempferi with 
the Madonna Lily and see for yourself the 


rare beauty of this exquisite combination. 


50¢ each 
$5 a doz. 





Blue Giant 


This combination, the stately Madonna Lily and Blue 
Giant Iris Kaempferi, is one you will look forward to 
annually in your garden. Perfectly hardy, they require 
little care and bloom gorgeously in late June. Plant 
them now or in the early Autumn, and enjoy their 
beauty next year. 

Reserve now, your copy of FLOWERFIELD’S Autumn Cata- 
logue with complete listings of 


Iris, Tulips, Lilies and other | 
flowering bulbs and plants, as 
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SALBACH MODERN 


IRIS 


Beautiful as Orchids. Easy to grow. 
Catalog listing 200 selected Iris, choice Daffo- 


dils and Tulips and vegetable and flower seeds, 


sent Free on request. 


CARL SALBACH, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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Photo by Edwin Way Teale 

The side of this pitcher of Sarracenia flava has been cut 

away to show eight inches of packed insects inside. Most 

of the insects were Asiatic and Japanese beetles but in- 
cluded were other crawling insects 


Leaves of the Long-leaved Sundew radiate from the 
center like spokes of a wheel. An insect is entangled 
by the tentacles of the leaf at the upper left 


Leaves of the Venus Flytrap (left) are hinged and are edged 

with bristles which interlock when the leaf closes. The slender 

leaves of the Thread-leaved Sundew (above) are bordered from 

root to tip with delicate tentacles. These plants, except Sarracenia 
flava, are from the author’s collection 















Green Huntsmen 


of the Bogs 
py athe Ailtiee allifode- (Peavn) 


Member, The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


HOSE who know the joys of gar- 

dening are familiar with many 

strange and interesting phases of 
Nature. But few growing things excite 
more curiosity than those denizens of the 
bogs, the remarkable carnivorous plants. 
The species under this classification are 
spreac over the globe and are far more 
numerous than is generally realized. 
Nearly five hundred species have been 
identified by botanists and many of them 
are native to the United States. 

Most of these species depend upon the 
trapping of insects to provide them with 
food but it is said that the East Indian 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes) has _ been 
known to capture rodents and even small 
birds. Our own little Bladderwort that 
sets its nets in stagnant pools and slug- 
vish streams, sometimes traps very small 
fish in its tiny, bladder-like pouches, 
though its usual diet consists of aquatic 
insects. 

Probably the most familiar of these 
bog trappers are the common Pitcher 
Plant (Sarracenia purpurea) of the 
Atlantie seaboard and the Darlingtonia of 
the Pacific coast. Then there is_ the 
Southern Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia 
flava) distinguished from 8. purpurea by 
its yellow flower, its more slender form 
and the faet that its pitcher-like leaves 
are provided with lids. The trapping 
methods of all these plants are similar 
for they lure their victims by means of a 
sweet secretion at the “spout” of the 
pitcher and provide a sticky pool at the 
base of the hollow leaves. Into this the 
fly or other insect eventually drops and 
its deeaying body is utilized as food for 
the plant. 

Not long ago I discovered growing in 

cranberry bog in an isolated section of 
the southern New Jersey “pine barrens” 
three types of the little Sundew that 
takes its name from the fact that its 
leaves are bordered with  red-tipped 


tentacles that glisten in the sun. They 
are eovered with a viscid secretion that 


vids in the trapping activities of the 
plant for, no doubt, the flying insect is 
deceived by these “dewdrops.” 

The more common of the Sundews is 
he round-leaved type, Drosera rotundi- 
folia, while D. longifolia and D. filiformis, 
the Thread-leaved Sundew, are oceasion- 
ally found in the bogs. While gathering 
ome of these plants in their native 
aunts, I found a number of trapped 
nseets hopelessly entangled among the 
ticky tentacles and on one of the slender 
eaves of the Thread-leaved Sundew, a 


‘ull-grown fly and a mosquito had been 
red to their doom. 
When an insect is caught on the gluey 
Sundews, 


ntacles of any of the the 


neighboring tentacles through some 
strange impulse reach toward the captive 
and aid in pushing it to the center ot 
the leaf where numerous tiny digestive 
glands produce a secretion that disposes 
of all the edible parts of the insect’s 
body. This process may take three or 
four days but when the meal is finished 
the tentacles slowly resume their normally 
expanded positions. 

Although the Sundews are remarkably 
successful with their sticky traps, ocea- 
sionally a prospective captive 
outwits them. I observed an 
instance of this kind while ex 


amining with a magnifying 
giass one of the _ grass-like 


leaves of the Thread-leaved 
Sundew in my coldframe. <A 
very small spider had secured 
its silken thread to one of the 
upper tentacles and was safely on its way 
to the ground. It must have somehow 
landed on the tentacle but how it man- 
aged to attach its cord to the tentacle 
without itself being caught, is a mystery. 

A European relative of the Sundew, 
the Portuguese Flyeatcher Plant (Droso- 
phyllum lusitanicum) has narrow leaves 


that are covered on the convex upper 
surface with many button-like glands 


that suggest miniature mushrooms. These 
bear a sticky secretion so effective in 
trapping insects that the natives of some 
parts of Portugal and Moroeeo some 
times keep plants of the species in their 
cottages to rid them of flies. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
trapping plants is the Venus Flytrap 
(Dionea muscipula) which is found 
growing wild in only one place, a limited 
area near Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Its broad leaf is “hinged” at the midrib 
and is edged with coarse bristles. The 
upper surface contains an abundance of 
honey glands as a bait. When an insect, 
intent on its feast, moves to the center of 
either half leaf, it comes in contact with 
three delicate but highly sensitive hairs. 
One of these must be touched twice or 
two of them simultaneously to spring the 
trap but when this happens the leaf 
quickly closes on its midrib and the 
insect finds itself in a crushing embrace, 
the interlocking bristles acting as prison 
bars. A digestive fluid secreted by the 
leaf prepares the “game” for the use of 
the plant and in a few days the leaf 
reopens and drops the “bones” of its 
feast. The leaf may be artificially in- 
duced to close by irritating the central 
hairs with a straw or a piece of soft 
paper but as no food is forthcoming, it 
soon reopens. 

Probably not so well-known as the fore- 
going but fully as interesting, is the 
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Photo by 
Most common of the insectivorous plants is 


McFarland 


Plant found in wet 


This plant is in bloom 


Pitcher 
meadows and bogs. 


the eastern 





Photo by Harry Stanton 


Tillotson 
The leaves of Darlingtonia californica sug- 
gest the raised head of a reptile. In fact, its 
Plant 


common name is Cobra 


Butterwort or Pinguicula, a small sueceu- 
lent plant of which species are found in 
Europe and Asia as well as in America. 
The thick leaves grow close to the ground 
and are covered with “buttery” hairs that 
entangle small inseets such as gnats. The 
hairs are most plentiful along the midrib 
(Continued on page 349) 
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ROM time immemorial 


people have dried \N 
fruits, vegetables, \ 
meats and fish in summer Sw 


for winter use. Even today, 
some of the Pueblo Indians 
dry corn, squash, peaches, 
and other things. Home dried corn, apples 
and herbs were staples in times past in 
our New England tarm homes, and many 
thrifty farm homemakers even in_nor- 
mal times dry apples and other fruits 
and sweet corn. Now with the tremen- 
dous need for saving all food and be- 
cause of wartime rationing of processed 
foods, there is a great interest in home 
drying, greater even than we had in the 
last great war. 

While the opportunities for home dry- 
ing, and the possibility of obtaining a 
good product are necessarily more 
limited than in home eanning, neverthe- 
less some excellent food materials can be 
produced. These will lend variety to 
the daily menus and will add to the 
family’s store of needed health protect- 
ing food. The methods of preparing food 
in this: way, partieularly by dehvydrat- 
ing, have been improved and_ better 
products than of old ean be obtained. 


Drying methods. There are three 
methods of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables by removing some of the moisture, 
namely : 

1. Drying in the sun. 

2. Drying in the oven or over the 
stove. 

3. Dehydrating in a heated eabinet in 
which temperature, humidity and air 
flow can be controlled. 


Drying in the sun is suecessful prin- 
cipally with apples, peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, plums and raisin grapes. The huge 


fruit drying industry in California 
shows what ean be done where condi- 
tions are favorable. However, sweet 


corn ean be dried very successfully in 
the sun, and in regions of much sunshine 
farm women do dry other things, such 
as sugar peas, green lima beans, okra 
and even greens. 

Sun drying is very simple and requires 
a minimum of equipment. It may be 
done by spreading the material on papers 
or cloth on the poreh or roof top. How- 
ever, shallow trays made of sereen wire 
or hardware cloth, or even cheesecloth 
are more convenient. One tray is used 
to hold the fruit or vegetable, another to 
cover this to keep insects and dirt away. 
The trays are raised from the ground or 
roof surface by means of horses or 
blocks in order to permit air circulation. 
Naturally the method is used most sue- 
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By H. W. HocHspaum 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 





U. S. D. A. photo 


This home made dehydrator, built by Roy 
Robertson in Tennessee, consists of an old 
electric fan blowing up from the base, a 
home-made heating element and a converted 
packing box equipped with screen-bottom 
trays. Apples, corn, green beans were dried 
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The suspended stove drier is made of three 

trays having a wire mesh bottom. It’s fastened 

to the wall bracket by light cord and is 

lowered and raised by a rope over a pulley. 

Drying should be done when there is no 

cooking on top of the stove as moisture in 
the air delays drying 
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cessfully in areas where there is much 
sunshine. The material while drying in 
humid regions at least must be taken in 
at night lest moisture be reabsorbed 
from the air. The fruit and vegetables 
are turned two or three times daily. 
Possibly some apartment house dwellers 
may be able to dry a few things in this 
way on apartment house roofs. The 
problem is whether city dwellers would 
find it economical to purchase vegetables 
and fruits on the market for drying. It 
takes about 25 pounds of vegetables to 
yield 2 to 3 pounds of dried vegetables. 
The same amount of apples or peaches 
yields from 3 to 4 pounds. Sweet corn, 
apples and peaches in the main are most 
satistactory for sun drying. 


Using stove heat. In oven drying the 
material is placed in shallow pans, or on 
pieces of wire screen or hardware cloth 
on the oven racks, or grids, and the oven 
door is left open. The oven temperature 
should be low. At the start, this may 
be 120 to 130° and gradually raised to 
175°. Over-heating may result in a prod- 
uct that is leathery on the outside and 
‘‘underdone’’ inside. The drying is 
hastened when a small fan set at low 
speed is set in front of the open oven. 

Many rural homes use a tray with a 
screen or cheesecloth bottom suspended 
over the stove as shown in the aeccom- 
panying illustration. Another popular 
homemade device used successfully in 
drying small quantities of material over 
the stove is the ‘‘birdeage’’ dryer. This 
is made of three trays fastened together, 
as shown in the drawing. Where wood 
or coal burning stoves are used in the 
household, over the stove drying pro- 
duces a fairly good product and this is 
a useful supplement in helping to con- 
serve the maximum of food from home 
orchard and Victory Garden. 


Dehydrators. Food prepared in a de- 
hydrator is usually of better quality 
than that produced by sun or stove dry- 
ing. This is  becaus* temperature, 
humidity and air circulation are con- 
trolled and because the processing is 
more rapid. Various homemade and 
commercial types of home dehydrators 
are used. Essentially these home dehy- 
drators consist of a cabinet holding six 
to eight shallow trays, an electric heat- 
ing unit or a battery of five or six 


































Home Dehydration of Victory Garden Produce 
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Treatment Before | | Approx. Refreshing 
Dc hydration Tray Wt. Un- 
——_ Loading | prepared | Average| Characteristics |—— —_——. 
Fresh Material Stage of Maturity Preparation Per Product Drying of Dehydrated | Proportion ,Minimum 
Approx. Sq. Ft. Needed Time | Products | of Product | Soaking 
Kind Time Pounds | for 1 Ib. Hours | to Water Time 
Minutes Dry Wt. | Cups Hours 
ee Se ee ee eee ee Cn ni cece —_——— —_ a core Bens : 
Vegetables 
Beans, lima Tender Shell and wash Steam |Until tender 1.0 {6 (in pods)| 8-10 Hard, wrinkled | 1to2% 1% 
Beans, green Mature but not husky String and break in 1’ Steam |Until tender 1.0 12 12-14 Brittle, greenish-| 1 to 24 2% 
snap lengths black 
Beets Good condition for table iw ash, trim, cook in steam] Steam 8-10 1.5 12 10-12 Tough to brittle 1 to 234 14 
use 15 minutes, peel, and slice 
ly" thick 
Carrots Good condition for table W ash, peel, trim, and cut in} Steam 8-10 1.5 10 8-10 Yellow, tough t | 1 to 2% 1 
use slices or strips brittle 
Cabbage Good condition for table Trim, wash, and slice or Steam 5-6 1.0 15 10-12 Tough to brittl 1 to 3 1 
use shrec 
Corn In milk stage Husk, trim, cut from cob Steam 15-20 @ 7 8-10 Dry and brittle 1 to 244 Ly 
after blanching 
Peas, green Full grown but before seed| Shell, clean and grade care-| Steam 5-7 1.0 10 (in pods)} 8-10 Hard, wrinkled 1 to 2% lg 
begins to harden fully | green 
satel at siieniiescndegieinonsndliot -— —aa a ee a — - | = — 
Pumpkin Mature in good condition} Wash, stem, cut open, re- Steam 5-7 1.5 17 12-16 Tough to brittle 1 to 3 1 
for immediate use move seeds and cut in 
strips 1” to 2” wide,peel 
and cut in 4” slices 
Soybeans, When pods are filled and} Blanch pods in steam 5 to 7 No 1.0 7 (in pods)} 6-8 Hard and 1 to 154 4 
edible, green beans still green and minutes, and shell further wrinkled 
tender treatment 
Squash Mature in good condition; Wash, steam, cut open, re-| Steam 4-6 1.5 11 12-16 Tough to brittle 1 to 1% l 
move seeds and cut in 
strips 1” to 2” wide, peel 
and cut in 44” slices 
Spinach Tender, crisp (not fibrous)| Trim off roots, wash and dry} Steam |Until wilted 0.5 17 8-10 Crisp l tol 14 
leaves whole leaves 
Turnip greens Good condition for table} Trim, sort, wash whole Steam {Until wilted 1.0 14 8-10 Crisp 1 tol % 
and other use 
greens 
Fruits 
Apples Mature but not soft, free| Peel, core, and cut into ring| Sulfur 30 1.7 ll 12-14 Springy feel lto1% 4 
from discolored spots o1 slices, or pie slices 
bruises 
SW OO Ge A a Pe ERS pers eer Gi a — ; : : ros ———s, 
Figs Reasonably mature Trim and place on tray whole} None 3.0 4 10-12 Glossy, dry skin, 
| flesh slightly 
moist 
Pears Ripe but firm Remove stem, split or Sulfur 25 & 3 10 12-14 Springy feel 1 to 1%4 1 
quarter, remove core and| 
central woody tissue | 
Peaches | Fully ripe but fairly firm | Wash, peel, split in halves,) Sulfur 35 2.5 | 9 14-16 Pliable and | ito2 1% 
remove pits, place on trays| leathery 
| 


cut side up 
































* Steam blanching is definitely superior to hot-water blanching, however if the latter is used the blanching time for immersion in 


boiling water can be reduced about 4. 





200-watt eleetric lamps, a thermostat, 
and a small electric fan to force a draft 
ol heated air between and over the trays 
o! material. Before making or buying a 


dehydrator families will consider, of 
course, Whether they have produced 
enough vegetables and fruits and can 


vet enough finished product to make the 
investment profitable. 

Produce steamed before drying. 
Blanching by steaming is better than 
blanching in boiling water. Steaming 
helps to preserve original flavors, con- 
the vitamin content, helps to 
lessen the processing time and makes it 
easier to refresh or restore the produet 
in preparing this for the table. The 
process consists of placing a layer of 
te 


serves 


ut or vegetables in a wire basket or 
cheesecloth bag, and suspending this 


over boiling water in a kettle. The time 
required varies according to the kind of 
Vegetables, say 5 to 6 minutes for most, 
though eorn requires from 15 to 20 
minutes steaming. Pears, apples and 
2 
o 


Peaches require from 25 to 35 minutes. 





The problem is to get the material soft 
without ‘‘cooking’’ it. The accompany- 


ing table will serve as a useful guide not 
only in steaming fruits and vegetables 
but also for directing other major proc- 
These 


esses in dehydrating. data were 











| @4999% 





The Monroe oven dehydrator is one of the 
several commercial makes now available. 
This inexpensive model fits the oven of the 
average stove and it operates with the oven 
door held partly open by means of a notched 
stick, shown on the model at left, to permit 
During the proces- 


sing, the trays should be rotated hourly 


proper air circulation. 
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found in a very attractive and helpful 
circular, “How to Dehydrate Food at 
Home.” This was jointly prepared and 
is being distributed by the Agricultural 
Extension Services of ten Southern 
States. A copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vices at Knoxville, Tennessee, or that at 
Athens, Georgia. 


Sulphuring fruits. We used to think 
that sulphuring fruit was unhealthful. 
Now it has been found that sulphuring 
certain fruits before drying tends to de- 
erease loss of Vitamin A and C, pre- 
serves color and also prevents souring 
and insect attacks during drying. 

Sulphuring should be done out-of- 
doors. The trays of fruit should be 
placed on blocks 8 inches above the 
ground. Sulphur, at the rate of one level 
teaspoon to every pound of raw sliced 
or halved fruit, should be placed in a 
clean tin receptacle at one end. When 
the sulphur is lighted a box should be 
placed over everything. It is best to 
have a hole in one end of the box or 
other covering to allow air to enter so 
that the sulphur will burn. Sliced apples 
require about ‘an hour of sulphuring, 
peaches and pears in quarters about two 
hours, the same for halved plums, while 
halved apricots require about an hour 
more. 


Storing dried food. Everyone should 
realize that dried fruits and vegetables 
must be stored in containers which ex- 
elude insects, and moisture. Containers 
will need to be closed with tight fitting 
eaps or lids. Glass preserving or coffee 
jars are quite desirable, or cellophane 
bags sealed with a warm iron. All such 
containers should be kept away from 
light. Both these containers have an ad- 
vantage in that they ean be readily 
examined to see whether moisture has 
collected. If that happens, the product 
had best be removed and heated to 165° 
before resealing. Tin eans with tight 
covers may also be used. It seems best 
to use many small containers rather than 
a few large ones to insure using the food 
soon after unsealing the container. Of 
course, the dried products should be stored 
in a dry place, then they will be more 
likely to remain in good condition for a 
year. 

Drying and dehydrating offer home- 
makers a good method of preserving 
food, in addition to canning, brining and 
storing fresh vegetables in cool cellars 
or outdoor pits. With a little experience, 
the average person can be very success- 
ful. She and her family will be re- 
warded with a larger store of protective 
foods for the fall and winter months. 
Where fruits and vegetables are freely 
available, drying may well supplement 
the other methods of preserving and 
yield a convenient and delectable food. 

Many of the State Extension Services, 
as well as the Department of Agricul- 
ture, have published circulars on drying 
and dehydrating foods. These circulars 
give details of and variations in process- 
ing and are very helpful. Among these 
are: 

Bulletin 494, Drying Foods at Home. 
Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 





sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1918, Drying Foods 
for Victory Meals. U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Drying of Vegetables and Fruits in 
the Home. Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Home Drying for Health. Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, New Mexico 
State College, State College, New 
Mexico. 

Extension Folder W-8, Drying of 
Fruits and Vegetables. Agricultural Ex- 


tension Service, University of Arizona, 
Tueson, Arizona. 

Cireular 296, Drying and Storing 
Fruits and Vegetables in the Home. 
Extension Service, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Bulletin 217, Dehydration of Garden 


Products. Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Leaflet No. 60, How to Dehydrate 


Food at Home. Agricultural Extension 
> 

Service, University of Tennessee, Knox- 

ville, Tennessee. 





to learn to judge how far a 

garden surplus will go in fill- 
ing jars. This year, especially, it’s 
well worthwhile to put up even 
three or four jars at a time, always 
provided you have the right equip- 
ment for canning. On the basis of 
blue ration stamps needed for com- 
mercially eanned foods, every jar 
of home canned food represents a 


OR home ecanners, it’s useful 


Apples .. 


Beans, lima 


Strawberries 
Sweetpotatoes 


Tomatoes 


Oe 60 6666.6 S OO 6 O48 44S OSD 





Home Canning Arithmetic 


4 to 5 Ib. can 1 qt. 
SE kk ci wand enenendeseneens 1 bu. (24 lb.) cans 16 qt. 

13 lb. can 1 qt. 
BNO, . wiih amas etecaw si skanehaseenina 1 bu. (60 Ib.) cans 24 qt. 

24 lb. can 1 qt. 
BOEING a. csiesidcccics qeeccnsess ste inieeats 24-qt. crate cans 18 qt. 

14 to 14 lb. (5 cups) can 1 qt. 
WOLTOU oc 60 ci viees coccccece Deine Srece 1 bu. (50 lb.) cans 20 qt. 

23 lb. can 1 qt. 
ee Kehweneerawehidonn 1 bu. (56 Ib.) cans 25 qt. 

14 to 24 lb. (6 to 8 cups) can 1 qt. 
COP acsswdieuws Sieve Maialaeestiitee otra 1 bu. (72 Ib.) cans 8 to 9 qt. whole kernel 

6 to 10 ears can | qt. 
GEApes® ...6c% Wi DtReweecemae aan Saas 1 bu. (48 lb.) cans 20 qt. 

24 lb. can 1 qt. 
EROGNS: <..:aisisisienic eo ceccccccccccce .1 bu. (12 Ib.) cans 5 to 7 qt. 

14 to 24 lb. can 1 qt. 
RUMENEE. 6cccsccrccsesicsocseseiesss | MH. OE) come @ ot. 

2 to 24 lb. (8 to 10 peaches) can 1 qt. 
eerie (40 chee Rdshorneeeetases 1 bu. (58 Ib.) cans 24 qt. 

2 to 24 lb. (5 to 6 pears) can 1 qt. 
 orerrr Perrrrerrrr rrr reer rer 1 bu. (32 lb.) cans 12 to 16 pt. 

2 to 24 lb. can 1 pt. 
PIGms . 43.5 io 4.@anslsjais Giaa'p imine eieae Wyss 1 bu. (56 lb.) cans 30 qt. 

14 to 2 Ib. (24 to 32 plums) can 1 qt. 
RN a. oe ee mits arate wheelie Siaie a ephca chines 1 bu. (40 Ib.) cans 20 qt. 


ceiginlolons cccccesccccc. 5+ 24-qt. crate cans 12 qt. 


saving in ration points besides all 
the other advantages of storing up 
summertime food for winter. 

To help you figure how many 
jars of canned food to expect from 
fruits or vegetables, the home econ- 
omists of the U.S.D.A. offer the 
following table, with the reminder 
that such figures can be only ap- 
proximate: 


1 bu. (50 Ib.) cans 20 qt. 
24 lb. (7 to 8 apples) can 1 qt. 


1 bu. (28 ib.) cans 6 to 8 qt. 


2 lb. can 1 qt. 


2 qt. can 1 qt. 


.1 bu. (52 Ib.) cans 20 qt. 
23 to 3 Ib. can 1 qt. 


.1 bu. (56 Ib.) cans 15 qt. 
24 to 34 lb. (8 to 10 tomatoes) can 1 qt. 



























By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ECAUSE this 1943 season, at 
least in the Breeze Hill neigh- 
borhood, has been abnormally 


late and abnormally dry, the entry into 
July will be somewhat unusual. Con- 
ventionally, Roses begin to rest in July 
and good flowers during the month are 
rather the exception than the rule. Those 
who have brought Roses out of June 
without much black-spot can expect 
good flowers in consequence. 

The black-spot war is not subject to 
any of the ups-and-downs of a global 
war, because it is inexorably and defi- 
nitely continuous. If the garden bush 
Roses, including Hybrid Tea, Polyantha, 
Floribunda and the like, are kept always 
just a little bit choked by the fungicide 
which is to meet the germinating spores 
of black-spot, July can be a worth while 


month for Hybrid Tea blooms. 
One thing I should mention as of 
basie importance. The  free-growing 


rambler type of climbing Roses which 
have done their notable duty through 
June will in the hot July month. start 
to send up shoots for next year. The 
wise Rose lover will promptly begin to 
plan his next year’s Rose show right 
now in July. He will cut out to the 
root the old bloom shoots on these ram- 
blers and will select the new shoots he 
expects to use as a framework for 1944. 
Nothing that I have thus written, how- 
ever, will warrant that sort of cutting 
out for the non-rambling type, such, for 
example, as Dr. W. Van Fleet, which 
superb variety does its best on old 
wood from which the blooming shoots 
arise. On this and similar Roses for 


which the real Rose lover will have been 


The July War Garden 


in study to get the proper treatment 
planned, only old and worn shoots are 
o be removed, again planning next 
year’s framework, which should include 
some new shoots. Experimental experi- 
ence really counts here! 

At Breeze Hill, July includes some of 
the last blooms of the great Walsh 
memorial hedge which occupies fully 500 
feet of the circular contour along Hill- 
side Road. In July we have fine and 
dainty blooms, and these like all the 
Walsh Roses which tend to be late must 
be taken into the picture thoughtfully 
in respect to planning the pruning. Al- 
though I very well know that neither 
rail nor gas will provide transportation 
facility, I hope that those who come 
near Harrisburg will break in not only 
to see Breeze Hill as a whole, but par- 
ticularly to enjoy this 500-foot Walsh 
memorial hedge. 

July is not confined only to the tail- 
end Roses for agreeable bloom. The 
annuals, of course, are beginning to be 
worth while, and enjoyment with them 
should now begin. I am naturally by 
this observation pushed right into the 
food side of the picture in the hope that 
many of my readers will have produced 
a Victory Garden from which they 
should get during July the beginning of 
point and price relief. It is always a 
Breeze Hill ambition to have the first 
tomato ripen by July 1, and it oughtn’t 
be many days later until the enjoyment 
of the first sweet corn breaks in on price 
and point considerations. By getting a 
few tomato plants started in pots, and 
going in opposition to what many gar- 
deners say, by also starting sweet corn 





Gardeners now turn their skill toward raising quality vegetables as 
well as interesting flowers. Dr. McFarland takes pleasure in gathering 
kohlrabi (above) while it’s young. Among shrubs, the pure white 
Althea (left) is prominent in his garden this month 


in pots, both of these pleasant things 
may come to pass. There will be an 
abundance of many other vegetables to 
help the food defense effort and greatly 
please the feeding family. I am going 
long on Searlet Runner beans not only 
for the flowers which precede the pods 
but for the food richness and taste 
variety of the really meaty beans. 

Kohlrabi, if taken young and treated 
with respect will give vast pleasure, and 
I am going to hope that some of the 
Victory Gardeners who read FLOWER 
GROWER will have adventured into the 
growing of okra with a settled deter- 
mination not to allow the pods which 
promptly result to stay too long on the 
plant. They belong on the stove while 
yet they are young and soft and alto- 
gether delightful. To await ‘‘maturity’’ 
is to insure failure for good food. 

Out of all this Victory Garden busi- 
ness we are going to acquire some real 
gardeners in America. Doubtless mil- 
lions of those who start gardens will wilt 
when the hot sweaty sun of July makes 
the work too arduous, but also doubtless 
there will be a remainder of real gar- 
deners who will add to their own re- 
sources and pleasure and as well add to 
the general sum of American gardeners 
as they go on with this start. To grow 
things for food is desirable and neces- 
sary, but it won’t be long before the 
real gardeners are raising food for 
the pleasure of doing it rather than for 
mere food points. 

Many years ago I was put through a 
‘fcourse of sprouts’’ by that fine old 
prince of seedsmen, F. W. Bruggerhof 
of the famous old Thorburn firm. At his 
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Melarland 


Photo by 


The shrub, Stewartia koreana, with crepce-like 
petals, pearl buds and rich green foliage, 
blooms this month at Breeze Hill 


Noroton home vegetables came to the 
table not only cooked to their perfection 
but named so you knew what they were 
and why they were delicious. Why not 
add honestly and desirably to table 
pleasures by knowing what you are eat- 
ing? My garden philosophy insists on 
the propriety of enjoyment of what one 
eats. Merely being fed is a pretty low 
basis of living! 

The floral part of the month of July 
ean be very good. I don’t know how 
many of my readers will have possessed 
themselves of a rather rare oriental 
shrub in some one of the Stewartia 
family. During this month the superb 
white blooms of this shrub ought to be 


giving great enjoyment. The species 
which most engages Breeze Hill is 
Stewartia koreana, but all the other 


sorts are worth while. It is pointed out 
that seemingly they are sour soil plants 
and need a little bit of help to get away 
from the alkaline side, given easily bs 
ammonium sulphate or a little sprinkling 
of sulphur eultivated into the ground. 

Not enough attention has been paid to 
the shrubs which are rather generally 
called Altheas. They are all more or 
less akin to Hollyhocks and are botan- 
ically forms of Hibiscus syriaeus, with 
family connections that travel all over 
the world. The nurserymen sell forms, 
some of which are quite admirable if 
properly handled. One at Breeze Hill is 
a flexible white-flowering shrub givine 
of its best in late July and usable wher- 
ever white emphasis is desired. Other 
forms run into the dirty pink which is a 
characteristic of the group but need not 
be continued. A little inquiry will mean 
good Altheas, and if the plant is pruned 
to just what is wanted it will respond 
with great richness of bloom. 

The Buddleias are relative neweomers 
which during July begin to satisfy the 
inquiry as to what the label means. 
There are many closely similar sorts, 
and all of them will surely give flowers 
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if they have been pruned almost to the 
ground so that the bloom which comes 
on the new growth has a chance. There 
are likewise many Lilies coming along in 
July, and the observing gardener will be 


making notes of what he sees in his 
neighbors’ gardens to encourage him 


even to work toward Lilium auratum, 
the Goldband Lily, which does not be- 
long altogether to Japan. 

At Breeze Hill we have two old plants 
of Bignonia which have been trained 
on a pine stump they now support, and 
which give us many weeks of striking 
red blooms much worth while because 
they justify their existence in July. One 
is the Mme. Galen variety which is also 
Tecoma or Campsis, and the other is B. 
radicans grandiflora. 

The Clematis family is worth cultivat- 
ing for its June beauty which is likely to 
be richly manifested in late July. Good 
plants are now available raised on their 
own roots, and these become stronger 
from year to year, although there is 
little left above the ground from which 


to make the spring start. Those who 
have carried over bulbs of tuberous Be- 
gonias will use these lovely things in 
halt shade and shelter to give their 
brilliant flowers from day to day. 

[ would be ashamed of myself if I did 
not mention that in July the Crape- 
myrtle usually winds up the month. I 
THE 


have before told my friends in 
FLOWER GROWER group that we do 
have one Crapemyrtle at Breeze Hill 


which is truly hardy and blooms every 
year. Not many people will be willing 
to work toward getting such plants, but 
if anyone is really interested about it 
I can be*addressed for precise informa- 
tion. 

This 1943 July is going to be a stay- 
at-home month, and it ought to be a 
very good garden month for those who 
really go at it with thoughtful intelli- 
gence. There will be some sweat, to be 
sure, but much that is pleasant to the 
eye as well as to the taste right through 
until the next and sometimes hotter 
month of August. 








Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGaretT MCKENNEY 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Brown Thrasher 


N many sections of the country 

the brown thrasher is known as 
the brown thrush, more than likely 
because of its brown spotted breast. 
3ut it is not a thrush—it belongs 
with those other sweet singers, the 
mockingbird and the eatbird. It’s 
larger than the true thrushes and 
one of its distinguishing marks is 
the long, eurved bill. 

Some farmers say that the brown 
thrasher sings: “Drop it, drop it, 
drop it; cover it up, cover it up, 
cover it up; [ll pull it up, Ill pull 
it up, ll pull it up.” This is a good 
rendition of the rhythm of the 
brown thrasher’s song, which may be 


The Brown Thrasher 







About 1 


size 


$ natural 





Sketch by 


Grenville Scott 





heard all summer from tne top of 
some tall tree on the edge of culti- | 
vated land. But the farmer’s ver- 
sion maligns the bird, for only ocea- 
sionally does he pull up a few stalks 

of sprouting corn. This is not a 
habit, and when it does occur is 
more than made up for by the white 
grubs eaten in the garden and pas- 
ture and the caterpillars destroyed 

in the woodland. The thrasher also 
eats snap beetles, June beetles, eut- 
worms, cankerworms, cureulios and 
grasshoppers. 

The song is rich and bold, and 
delivered with emphasis. The alarm 
note is a sharp smack, and when 
the nest is approached the mother 


bird gives a hissing or wheezing 

note. 
The brown thrasher is about | 

eleven and one-half inches long. 





It is reddish brown above, mainly 
white below, with breast and sides 
streaked or spotted with dark brown 
or blackish. The tail is long and 
there are two conspicuous white 
bars on the wings. 

The nest, loosely built of twigs, 
is placed on the ground, in a brush 
pile or sometimes built rather low 
in an orchard tree. The eggs are 
white or greenish, spotted with light 
reddish brown. 

Little fruit of the garden is eaten 
by the thrasher. But surely you 
would exchange a few raspberries 
for the fifty thousand inseets which 
it has been estimated are eaten by 
a pair of thrashers and their young 
in one season. 

Trees which will attract the 
thrasher inelude the Hackberry, 
Flowering Dogwood, wild Cherry, 
Mountain-ash, and, of eourse, the | 
birds’ great favorite, the Mulberry. 





















































Propagating Madonna Lilies 


By OLGA ROLF TIEMANN, (Mo.) 





Most gardeners are unaware that if old Madonna Lily stalks are 
pulled after flowering and are buried in sand that new bulblets 
will form along the base of the stem, as illustrated above 


HAT gardener does not long for 

more bulbs of the lovely Madonna 

Lily, Lilium candidum? They are 

ex. uisite in greup plantings with blue 

Delphiniums and white Babys Breath. 

They give such a startling effect back of 

flaming red Shirley Poppies against a 

background of evergreens. There should 

be a generous number in the eutting gar- 
den for bouquets. 

If she (or he) has patience and a 

strong heart, the gardener ean provide 


herself with dozens of extra bulbs. The 
fascinating possibilities of a Madonna 


Lily are uneanny and most miraculous. 
It seems incredible that one can yank the 
stem from the bulb, plant the stem and 
twenty or 


have from a dozen to more 





By autumn, the Madonna Lily has produced a new rosette 
of leaves which remains green throughout the winter 





Mrs. Tiemann demonstrates how she snips away the old, 
spent foliage in the spring after the new growth has 
started. Only the dead ends of the leaves should be cut off 





bulblets in five to six weeks’ time, but it 
is true. 

This is the procedure: When the flowers 
have finished blooming and the flowering 
stems are still green and full of life, plant 
your feet firmly on each side of the 
stalk—this is to prevent pulling up the 
bulb if the soil is loose. With both hands 
clasped firmly around the stem about two- 
thirds of the way down, give a slight 
twist and pull firmly upward. The stem 
will come quite easily. 

In a protected spot, have a trench pre- 
pared 4 to 6 inches deep with one side 
vertical and the other sloping. Place a 
layer of sand on the sloping side and 
lay the stems on the sand with the base 
of the stems at the bottom of the trench. 
Remove the leaves that are 
below soil level, which 
should be about two-thirds 
of the stem length. Cover 
the stems with sand and 
fill in with soil. The sand 
and soil should be just 
moist and protected from 
further moisture. 

Under favorable 
tions, new bulblets 
have formed in 
weeks, varying in_ size 
from that of a pea to 
three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. Dig the stems 
carefully, eut off and dis- 
eard the top ends without 
bulbs and plant the stems 
horizontally in a sunny 
place in the garden on a 
eushion of sand. The 
largest bulbs may be re- 
moved and planted sepa- 
rately. Cover with soil 
having at least an _ ineh 
over the top of the bulb- 
lets. Root growth and leaf 
development will _ take 
place before winter. 

3ulblets may also be 
grown by peeling off some 
of the outer seales of the 
old bulbs when they have 
finished blooming. If only 
a few are desired, one may 
dig down carefully at the 


eondi- 
will 
five to six 












Photos by the author 

June brings the purest white of all Lilies, 

the Madonna, filling the author’s Missouri 
garden with its haunting perfume 


side of the bulb and remove the number 
desired; or the bulbs may be dug and the 
scales removed and then the bulbs planted 
again carefully. 

Prepare a sunny bed with a mattress of 
sand and spread the seales out on this. 
Cover with an inch of just moist sandy 
loam. If it is too wet the seales will rot. 
Cover the bed with tar paper, boards or 
similar material to protect from rain. 
One or two bulblets will form on each 
scale and send up green growth before 
winter. The rain-proof covering may be 
removed after about three weeks’ time. 
If it is more convenient, the scales may 
be planted in a flat or in a place protected 
from rain and transplanted to the sunny 
bed after bulblets have formed and made 
some growth which takes five to six weeks. 

When the ground freezes solidly, all the 
bulblets must be covered with muleh— 
evergreen branches with a little straw or 
leaves is fine. 

These bulbs grown from and 
seales will take about three years to reach 
blooming size depending on growing con 
ditions. Quite a few Lilies have the power 
to reproduce from scales but very few 
can grow new bulblets on the stems after 
the stem has been removed from the 
parent bulb. For some reason the Can- 
didum Lily rarely sets seed. 

Madonna Lilies mature and are dor- 
mant by August. As long as they are 
thriving, they need not be disturbed but 
any transplanting should be attended to 
during the dormant period. They will 
then have time to make their charac- 
teristic fall’ leaf growth. Madonnas 
should be planted in a sunny _ well- 
drained location and have no more than 
2 inches of soil over their crowns because 
they make basal roots only. Dust the 
foliage lightly but frequently both fall 
and spring with bordeaux mixture to pre- 
vent disease. 

The Madonnas reach their perfection 
in the latter part of June when the ex- 
quisite blossoms open and seatter their 
sweet fragrance over the garden. 


stems 
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T always seems to 

be a noteworthy 

event in the north- 
ern part of our country 
when a plant of night blooming Cactus 
is flowering. When this happens, there 
is always an article, with much embel- 


lishments and comments, in the local 
newspaper. In many cases such news 
is supplemented by a nice photo of 
the flower and often of the proud 
grower, and in 9 out of 10 cases the 
icture is the flowering Phyl- 
picture is that of a flowering ry 


loeactus latifrons (Epiphyllum oxypeta- 
lum). This Caetus, with long flat stems, 
seems to be grown and raised everywhere 
as Night Blooming Cereus. This is a 
misnomer. It is not a Cereus but an 
Epiphyllum like the well known day- 
blooming red E. ackermanni and other 
so-called Orehid Cactus and the Christ- 
mas Cactus. But it is a night flowering 
plant. However, these species inter- 
cross, and many hybrids, like the E. cop- 
peri, are also partly night blooming. 

The real Night Blooming Cereus are 
the Selenicereus and Hylocereus. These 
plants have slender hanging or elimbing 
stems with multiple ribs, and are mostly 
all covered with areoles bearing small 
spines. The Hylocereus is triangled or 
winged with fine spines on the rib edges 
at intervals. All produce aerial roots 
which are very long on the Hylocereus. 
Most are natives of Mexico and the Cen- 
tral American republics. 

All these plants have to be of good 
size before flowering and those I pur- 
chased as rooted cuttings, 6 to 10 inches 
long, took five to six years before flow- 
ering. The Selenicereus, being slender, 
ean be trained easily on a small bamboo 
rack, thus requiring not too mueh space. 
My plants started flowering in 5-ineh 





Selenicereus grandiflorus has slender snake- 
like 
roots. The slender outer petals of the bloom 
are amber color, the inner petals are white 


stems from which extend many aerial 


Night Blooming Cereus 


By » CN. J.) 


pots. The Hylocereus needs more: room 
and a plant of Hylocereus tricostatus, 
or H. triangularis, as it is more com- 
monly advertised, was about 15 feet 
long and double branched when it flow- 
ered the first time. 

I grow them in good garden soil en- 
riched by a surplus of humus, and keep 
them pot bound. During the growing 
season, spring until fall, they need regu- 
lar watering, which should be much re- 
duced in winter. As house plants in a 


well lighted window or porch, they are 
ideal and the only insects I have seen 





Selenicereus pteranthus is one of the largest 
lowered night blooming species. Blooms 


15 inches across have been recorded 


The 3-ang!ed stems of Hylocereus triangul- 
aris bear sharp spines. Like other species of 
this type, the stems must be trained on a 
support. Blooms of this specimen are white 






on them are mealy bugs. 
These are easily elimi- 
nated when discovered 
by dabbing with an 
aleohol-moistened fine brush. 

It takes time the raise the plants to 
flowering size, but when they do flower 
they flower regularly, and it’s worth all 
the work. ,The flowers are 8 to 14 inches 
in diameter and length. 

The best known and easiest to pro- 
cure kinds are Selenicereus pteranthus, 
white and yellow; S. vagans, brown and 
greenish white; S. grandiflorus, white 
and brown; S. spinulosus, white with 
pink tinge; S. donkelaari, white; S. ha- 
matus, white; §S. macdonaldix, white. 
There is also a purplish flowered variety, 
S. purpusi. I have been trying to find 
the last named one now for a couple 
of years, but with no success. 

Hylocereus tricostatus of Honolulu 
fame, where there is a world renowed 
hedge of this plant, has a big white 
and yellow flower. The development of 
the bud is quite rapid, especially in the 
last days before opening. The flowers 
start opening late in the afternoon and 
are in full glory about 9 or 10 p.m. 
They last the whole night until day- 
lizht closes them. It ineredible 
that these enormous, gorgeous flowers 
wax on such slender stemmed plants. 

I advise all flower lovers who have 
known only the old Phyllocactus lati- 
frons to try these Selenicereus. It will 
vive them the thrill of their lives to see 


seems 


them flower regularly every summer. 
Cactus rowers sell them under the 
varied names of Queen of the Night, 


Honolulu Queen, Princess of the Night, 
ete., but my suggestion is to buy them 
under their botanical names. They are 


all queens, no question about it! 





Plants of Selenicereus macdonaldiz will 
bloom within two years from cuttings, under 
favorable conditions. Note size of bloom. All 


specimens from the author’s collection 
















VER since the day I rounded the 
corner of a neighbor’s house and 
met a dazzling flower of such great 
beauty that it stopped me dead in my 
tracks, I have been an ardent grower of 
Epiphyllums. This was the first one I 
had ever seen. I forgot what I had come 
for, but went home with a cutting that 
launched me on a most satisfying hobby. 

The word cactus had always left me 
cold, inspiring a mental picture of a 
knobby, spiny thing that bloomed now 
and then if one were lucky. However, 
this cactus was different. If a cactus 
could bloom lke this I certainly must have 
some more. Wondering what its name 
was, I delved in all the books I could 
find and finally came up with Epiphyl- 
lum (é€p-i-fil’-im), also called Orchid 
Cactus. Since the flower did not resemble 
an orehid, I thought Orchid Cactus a 
misnomer, and learned instead to spell 
and pronounce Epiphyllum. 

Picking any favorites from among the 
countless varieties of Epiphyllum is very 
difficult, but here are seven good ones 
which I consider ideal as the basis of a 
collection. 

Of the whites, I think the species Oxy- 
petalum tops them all, both for beauty of 
bloom and growth. It bears a large, 
fragrant flower with a long, chocolate- 
brown tube, and is a night bloomer. The 
main stems are round. The side branches 
resemble outspread bird’s wings, especi- 
ally when young. 

The pink Deutsche Kaiserin 1s prob- 








Wy kvvréte Srirhyllans 


By JOYCOLYNN EMMONS, (Ore.) 


ably the best known of the pinks. An 
excellent hanging basket Epiphyllum, the 
flowers are shaped somewhat like a Daf- 
fodil when partly open. It is a profuse 
bloomer. 

Another fine pink is Padre, with pale 
pink, medium to large flowers. The stems 
are husky and a vigorous green. Its chief 
value is its tendency to occasionally bloom 
in fall and winter. 

There are many reds. I think Conway’s 
Giant the most gratifying for the first 
red of a collection, The blooms are huge, 
broad petaled, red with purple in the 
throat and deeper red outer petals. It is 
a strong grower, new stems being tinged 
purplish crimson. 

Gloria is my favorite for flower shape. 
Informal, opening wide with broad petals, 
it is unbelievably graceful, and often 
reaches 10 inches in diameter. The color 
is rather hard to deseribe; highly bur- 
nished copper comes fairly close to it. 
The plant growth is as graceful as the 
flower. 

Paul de Longpre is the nearest to real 
yellow. The inner petals are _ tipped 
amber yellow, surrounded by a series of 
yellow petals, with outer petals amber 
maroon. The amount and shade of yel- 
low is rather variable. 

Mon Cherie belongs on any list of the 
best. With its strong, flat, wavy growth 
and great red penciled orange flowers it 
stands out in any group of Epiphyllums. 

There are others in shades of lavender, 
orange, and combinations of colors. The 


@ The pink flowered Orchid Cactus 
plant shown to the left, belonging to 
Marion F. Morrison in Maine, had 
over 50 blooms in a season. The three 


clustered 
together on a single stem 


blooms shown below were 












The 


immense bloom, illustrated above, on June 4 


of variety Gloria produced the 


piant 


last year for Mrs. Emmons 


recent introductions in salmon are truly 
breathtaking. 

Nor does their usefulness end just in 
producing beautiful flowers. The smaller 
blooms, such as Deutsche Kaiserin and 
her hybrids carry, make rare corsages. 
All are unexeelled as cut flowers. One 
would not think to look at the fragile 
things, that they would stand up as a 
corsage or hair ornament, but they will 
surprise you. From a group of plants, 
any size, shape, color or style of flower 
may be selected to suit the occasion. 

While these plants are grown mainly 
for their gorgeous flowers, their year- 
around decorative value must not be 
overlooked. The stems may be flat, trian- 
gular, broad, narrow, wavy or deeply 
crenated, depending on the variety. On 
many the new growth is tinged with 
color, and some have a delicate bloom like 
that on a plum skin. Each has a dis- 
tinetive style of growth which you soon 
learn to recognize. 

The growing popularity of Epiphyl- 
lums is due largely to the fact that their 
culture is so simple. As many soil mix- 
tures are used as there are growers. Leaf 
mold or good garden loam, with enough 
sand and peat to make: it quite porous, 
and a little well rotted manure if it is 
at hand, makes a good potting soil. The 
amount of sand and peat will vary with 
the different types of soil. If the water 
runs through it freely it is about right. 
They may be grown in pots or cans. Cans 
are best because they do not tip as 
easily as pots, do not dry out as fast, and 
hold a stake better. These should have 
good drainage holes, either in the bottom 
or side of the bottom. 

Upon receiving a cutting, I pot it in 
the regular soil in which it is to grow, 
setting it an inch or ineb and a half deep. 
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A pound coffee can or 4-inch pot is a 
good size for either a rooted or unrooted 
eutting. It ean be left in this pot until 
it has made good growth. Some varieties 
make more root growth than others and 
the size of the next pot will be deter- 
mined by this. It is well to keep them a 
little rootbound. 

I grow them rapidly until they reach 
good flowering size by heavy fertilizing 
from February to the last of July. Com- 
mereial fertilizer can be used with good 
results if nothing else is available. Give 
a plant in a 4-inch pot or small can about 
one-half teaspoonful once a month during 
this time. If no fertilizer is given after 
the last of July, the new growth has a 
chance to harden off for winter. Because 
my space is limited I do not feed as 
heavily after the plants reach two or 
three feet in height. 

So far, my plants have never been 
bothered by any pests or diseases, mainly 
because I always keep them clean by 
turning the hose on them or setting them 
out in the rain. I know of nothing in 
particular that attacks the stems, but 
aphis come from nowhere when the plants 
are in bud. The usual nicotine spray will 
get rid of these. 


It is a good idea not to let the tempera- 
ture drop below 32°F in winter. There 
are records of some standing a little more 
cold. It is dangerous to take a chance. 

A good rule for watering is to give them 
a drink as soon as the soil appears dry. 
In winter they may be kept a little on 
the dry side if the temperature threatens 
to fall too low. 

In summer they like filtered sunlight, 
such as a lathouse, tree or lace curtain 
over a window would give them. If ex- 
posed to direct sun the stems burn and 
turn a most unbecoming color. More sun 
may be given in the winter, particularly 
if there is a lot of cloudy weather or the 
soil is inclined to be heavy. 

For most of our information about 
these beauties, we must turn to the cata- 
logues. They are very well written, giv- 
ing cultural directions and a great deal of 
detail about each variety. Unlike other 
catalogues, they do not deal in super- 
latives only, but give the bad along with 
the good so that it is easy to select good 
ones. 

That’s all there is to growing these un- 
usual plants. Why not try some and 
possess such beauty as you never dreamed 
of before? 





The Gardener's Digest... 


Latest News From the Field of Plant Science 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER, University of New Hampshire 


HE following notes are mostly ab- 
stracts from recent volumes of the 
proceedings of the American Socie- 
ty for Horticultural Science (H. B. Tu- 
key, Secretary, Geneva, New York). This 
organization comes near being the 
supreme court for Horticulture in this 
part of the world. Most Experiment Sta- 
tion workers in horticulture are members. 


Heating Hotbeds 


F you raise your own plants you should 

be interested in some work done with 
electric hotbeds at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, by A. M. Porter and 
M. L. Odland. After careful experiments 
they conclude that from the standpoint 
of quality, cool season crops favor elee- 
trie light bulbs for heating and film (eel- 
lulose acetate) covering as contrasted to 
eable heat and glass eovering. Warm 
season crops do better with cable heat- 
ing but there is little difference between 
glass and film covering. Their conelu- 
sion is that incandescent bulbs for heat 
and cellulose acetate film for sash eover- 
ing are worthy of consideration for use 
in hotbeds where early plants are to be 
grown for field planting. 


Soy Bean Bulietins 


OY BEANS for the Table is the title 
of Leaflet No. 166 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pro- 
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curable from your Representative or Sen- 
ator at Washington or perhaps through 
your County Agricultural Agent. lowa 
Station Bulletin P No. 39, entitled Vege- 
table Soy Beans, may be had from the 
Publications Department of Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa. Some of the facts 
brought out are that Soy beans are richer 
in protein and oil than common table 
beans, but lower in earbohydrates, and 
ean be used to better advantage by the 
body. 


Gas Ripens Apples 


OU have probably heard of the old 

saying that one rotten apple spoils 
a whole basket. Dr. R. M. Smock of 
Cornell University, Ithaea, N. Y., goes 
beyond that in reporting that ripe apples 
may cause other apples in the same room 
to ripen prematurely. This comes about 
by the production of ethylene gas by the 
ripe fruit. This gas is the same as is 
sometimes applied artificially to bananas 
and tomatoes to bring about ripening 
when desired. Celery has also been 
blanched quickly in storages or pits by 
this gassing process. 


Ring Spot of African Violet 
GAINTPAULIA or African Violet 


plants are often ruined by ring spots 
on the leaves. G. H. Poesch of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, reports that 


if the plants are sprinkled with water 
which is approximately the same tempera- 
ture as the leaves they do not develop 
the spots. If they are sprinkled with 
water which is more than two to five de- 
grees higher or lower in_ temperature 
than the plant, the ring spots will de- 
velop, no matter what the light intens- 
ity may be, The recommendation is that 
unless you can use water the same tem- 
perature as that indoors, keep it off of 
the leaves. 


Getting Seed from Primula Obconica 


a 

INCE the war cut off the European 

supply of Primula obeconica seed, 
G. A. L. Mehlquist, of the University 
of California at Los -Angeles, has tried 
to see whether it would be practicable to 
produce seed here. He found that if 
the plants which bear long pistils are 
artificially interpollinated with short pis- 
tiled plants, both give a good set of seed, 
whereas neither type will fertilize itself 
well. Incidentally this situation, accord- 
ing to Mehlquist, was first discovered by 
Darwin and reported in 1884. Now it is 
being put to practical use. 


Mushrooms in the Diet 


USHROOMS are eaten because of 

their flavor, However, in some re- 
cent experiments E. E. Anderson and 
C. R. Fellers of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, found that ordinary mush- 
rooms (Agaricus campestris) constitute 
an excellent source of nicotinic aeid and 
riboflavin and a fair souree of vitamin B,, 
C and K, Hence it seems we get more 
than flavor from mushrooms. 


Oldest Lilac in America 


NE of the oldest, if not the oldest, 

Lilac clumps in the United States is 
to be found on the Wentworth Estate 
near Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Tra- 
dition has it that sprouts from this Lilae 
were taken by George Washington to his 
own estate. The old plants are still in 
good condition. No wonder the common 
Lilac has been adopted as the State Flow- 
er of the Granite State. 


Avoiding Bitter Black Walnuts 


“ case you gather black walnuts and 
like light colored, mild flavored ker- 
nels you should hull them immediately, 
according to some work done by Spencer 
B. Chase of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The longer the hulls are left on 
the darker become the kernels and the 
stronger the flavor, hence the suggestion 
that they be hulled within seven days 
after harvest. 


Small Tomatoes Rich in Vitamin C 


i* some tests by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Charles- 
town, South Carolina, George B. Ray- 
nard and Margaret Kanapaux found that 
some of the small fruited tomatoes had 
more than four times as much vitamin C 
as commercial varieties. 
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Eastern 


UCH has been written regarding 
the difficulties encountered in 
growing Delphiniums from seed. 

To my way of thinking, these difficulties 
have been greatly over-emphasized with 
the result that gardeners either have 
been reluctant to try sowing Delphinium 
seeds, thus depriving themselves of a 
great deal of pleasure, or they have over- 
done the operation, using too many ar- 
tificial safety devices. 

A number of years ago it was found 
that fresh Delphinium seeds, hermetie- 
ally sealed in bottles and kept in a cool 
place, would retain viability for many 
months. I have had exeellent germina- 
tion from seed stored variously either 
with maximum eare or downright care- 
lessness. I have sown the seed in nine 
different months of the year and find 
that, given half a chance, Nature does 
its work, if we take reasonable care in 
trying to duplicate conditions that exist 
when natural germination takes place. 

After all, Aquilegia and Petunia seeds 
to me present greater difficulties than 
Delphiniums. On the other hand, all 
three self-sow in the garden and come 
up in myriads of healthy little plantlets. 
And we all know that Petunia and Aqui- 
legia seed are hardly larger than course 
ground pepper. 

From experience, therefore, I have 
concluded that I can, with a minimum 
amount of effort and a maximum re- 
sult, be almost assured of success by 
merely following Nature’s rules. 


When to plant. Your first crop of 
Delphinium blooms will, in this climate, 
zo to seed in July. The seed drops on 
the ground, the wind covers it lightly 
with dust, and moisture and sunshine 
lo the rest. So then, plant your Delphi- 
nium seeds some time before August 10 
if possible. 

How to plant. As we have seen, Na- 
ture does not bury the seeds at all, it 
barely covers them. So press your seed 
into the soil and then sift over them 
lightly some sandy soil or even just fine 

ind. 


Moisture. Nothing will grow without 
moisture. Therefore, it is essential that 


our seed bed not be permitted to dry 
nut but be kept consistently moist but 
not muddy. This may be best acecom- 
plished by watering the soil well before 
) lanting. 

To preserve moisture and protect from 
drying out by sun and wind, the out- 
door planting is covered with a frame 





Growing Delphiniums 
From Seed 


By L. G. BRUGGEMANN, (Mass.) 


Vice-President 


American Delphinium Society 


In the illustration above, the author admires, with justifiable pride, Delphinium spikes of his 
own raising ranging from pure white through heavenly blues to deep purples. Mrs. Bruggemann 
is her husband’s “most appreciative audience and expert on tying °em up.” She’s shown at 

work in a patch of about 150 plants 


of standard coldframe size, 3 feet by 6 
feet, made of furring strips on which 
is tacked unbleached muslin. This is 
kept on until seeds have germinated. 
During rain storms, the glass sash is 
placed right over the muslin (sash) 
frame to prevent dripping to wash out 
the seeds. 


Temperature. The ordinary summer 
temperature, existing at the time of the 
year when Nature plants its seeds, will, 
of course, be ideal when you plant your 
seeds by hand. The more even the tem- 
perature can be kept, slightly above 70°, 
the better. 


When seedlings show. Just as soon 
as the seedlings break through the 
ground, the covering should be removed 
or spindly growth will result. When 
the Delphinium plants drop their seeds 
at their own feet, the seedlings are 
naturally partially shaded by the old 
plant. That’s the condition you will 
wish to duplicate, and this can be done 
with slatted frames made of furring 
strips on which laths are tacked one- 
half inch apart. 

When the true leaves begin to de- 
velop, transplant the seedlings into a 





well prepared bed in a sunny position 
in the garden which, however, is more 
satisfactory if naturally protected from 
high winds. As the seedlings develop, a 
very weak solution of chemical fertilizer 
will help develop strong plants. The 
location should be one which will not 
retain puddles of water which may 
freeze solid in winter. My experience 
has been that these seedlings thus 
planted in the open will winter-over, 
even though extremely cold, if, when 
the ground begins to freeze, they are 
covered merely with a quarter of an 
inch of coarse sand. The following 
spring, strong plants should develop and 
can then be planted into their perma- 
nent positions in the garden. 

For one who may use only one pack- 
age of seeds, I would plant in seed pans. 
I recommend a mixture of one-third 
good garden soil, one-third sand and 
one-third finely ground peat moss or leaf 
mold. Mix together thoroughly and sift 
out. Then cover the bottom of the seed 
pan with pieces of .broken flower pots, 
fill the pan with the soil mixture and 
stand the seed pan in water to about 
one-half the depth of the pan for about 
a half hour. 
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Much has heen said about damping- 
off of seedlings. If clean pots, clean soil 
and a little eare is used regarding mois- 
ture, the precaution to sprinkle the soil 
after it is in the pot with a semesan 
solution should suffice to eliminate this 
trouble. Therefore, prior to sowing 
seeds, mix the solution in a fine spray 
watering pot and sprinkle the seed pans 
from the top. I place a piece of news- 
paper over the seed pans all night and 
then permit them to air for twenty-four 
hours before planting the seeds. Plant- 
ing is done as soon as excess water has 
drained from the soil in the pan. 

Seeds are sprinkled evenly on top of 
this soil and pressed in. I then 
sprinkle a little of the same soil mix- 
ture or just plain sand lightly over the 
seeds. Do not water again. Of course, 
the covering soil should have had the 
semesan treatment also. I then place 
the seed pan where it will not dry out 
and where a constant temperature may 
be maintained. Cover the seed pan with 
a piece of glass until seeds have germi- 
nated, which they should do within ten 
days. If, through any chance, the seed 
pan shows signs of drying out, stand 
it in water again for a short time to 
give it an opportunity to soak up mois- 
ture. 

When I plant large amounts of named 
varieties, I select a spot in the garden 
protected from the wind, prepare the 
soil well, mixing in the top two or three 
inches sand and sifted peat moss. I 
place over this plot a wooden frame 
made of 6-inch boards and of the proper 
size to take a standard three by six 
eoldframe sash. Before planting I water 
well, the final watering being with the 
semesan solution (use as directed on the 
package) putting on the sash over night 
so that the fumes can well disinfect the 
soil. Then after airing, the seeds are 
planted in rows, carefully labeled and 
covered lightly, following the same pro- 


More About Sweetbrier Roses 


HE Sweetbrier Rose hedge de- 

scribed by Walter J. Muilenburg 

in FLower Grower for May [p. 
236] emphasizes the fact that the Sweet- 
briers are a variable lot. Wild plants 
hybridize freely with several other spe- 
cies, and Rose growers have developed 
many hybrids during the last half cen- 
tury. in an effort to secure beauty of 
bloom and grace of growth in combina- 
tion with fragrance of foliage. Any or 
al! of these are likely to be sold as Sweet- 
brier. 

The typical species as described by 
Bailey is a dense shrub up to 6 feet with 
bright pink flowers. That is the form 
[I have found escaped from cultivation 
and growing wild in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Ontario, Virginia, and Kentucky. Its 
leaves, whether young or old, are exceed- 
ingly fragrant when bruised or brushed 
against. The fragrance is pervasive 
when the foliage is wet with dew or 
rain and when it is warmed by hot sun. 
The fragrance is marked from the time 
the leaves open in spring until they are 
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This remarkable specimen plant is the Del- 
phinium fancier’s dream come true 


cedure as indicated above for planting 
in seed pans. The frames are covered 
with unbleached muslin or burlap shades 
during germination and with glass sash 
in case of storms. 

If the seedlings are not too thick in 
an open bed, from one-half to one inch 
apart, I have not found it necessary to 
transplant them in the fall, but have left 
them in the seed bed during the winter 
and haven’t moved them until ready 
for transplanting into the permanent 
bed the following spring. 

During the fall, it is wise to dust the 


touched by fall frost. Old English land- 
scape gardeners used Sweetbrier under 
windows so its fragrance might be ear- 
ried indoors when windows were open. 
I have grown it in that way for many 
years and would not willingly be with- 
out it for garden fragrance. 

The flowers of the typical Sweetbrier 
are pretty enough, but nothing to induce 
most gardeners to give the plant space. 
The hips are the lovely orange-red de- 
seribed by Mr. Muilenburg, but borne 
on short twiggy growth instead of on 
long graceful canes such as his. They 
lend themselves to interesting arrange- 
ments, and keep in excellent condition 
for me, in water, until after Christmas. 

One of the best known Sweetbrier 
hybridizers was Lord Penzance whose 
Penzance Briers were introduced during 
the last decade of the past century. Sev- 
eral of these have white flowers slightly 
touched with pink, growing in long grace- 
ful wands and garlands, on plants above 
the ordinary in height. The chances are 
that Mr. Muilenburg’s Sweetbriers were 





seedlings, maybe two or three times be- 
fore winter sets in, with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

There’s only one reason why I may 
favor growing Delphiniums from seed 
sown in the greenhouse in February, and 
that is to satisfy my own curiosity. 
Seeds planted that early can be trans- 
planted into the garden in June, and if 
you are working with a new variety 
which you have never before seen, then 
you have an excellent chance of getting 
some seedling blossoms before snow flies. 

It seems to me that it is good busi- 
ness for Delphinium enthusiasts to de- 
velop a simple and effective method of 
growing plants from seeds. In the first 
place our able hybridists are continually 
producing new and interesting strains 
which most of us wish to try. Further, 
like practically all perennials, Delphi- 
nium clumps gradually develop more nu- 
merous spikes and smaller flowers. I 
have found that a plant that goes three 
to four years is then in dire need of 
being broken up, cuttings must be taken 
from the old clumps. This is not too 
easy an operation to perform with sue- 
cess. I find it much easier to carry on 
my rejuvenating campaign by growing 
new seedlings. Then, too, Delphiniums 
are not immune to disease. In fact, 
there are ‘blights which are very de- 
structive and usually fatal. However, 
replacement is not difficult if seedling 
plants are continually coming along. 
Then, again, some of the more highly 
developed hybrids (in my experience the 
‘‘whites’’) are short lived and very 
often die out over winter. So there 
again is a good reason for growing from 
seed. 

Therefore, if you plan to sow some 
Delphinium seeds each summer, just as 
you plant peas and spinach every spring, 
you will keep your Delphinium garden 
at its height and at the same time know 
about and enjoy the new introductions. 


By MAUD R. JACOBS, (Ky.) 


grown from seed of one of these hybrids. 

In my early gardening days I tried the 
hybrids, but never found any with much 
foliage fragrance. I have compared notes 
on the subject with gardeners in a dozen 
states, and have yet to find anyone with 
an improved strain of Sweetbrier that 
has the fragrance of the twiggy, briery, 
ungraceful old fashioned sort Such hy- 
brids must exist, for I have read much of 
them, but I have been unable to find them. 

The typical Sweetbrier revels in hot 
sunlight. I have seen it planted in con- 
siderable shade, but have never known it 
to persist long in such locations. I often 
plant it here along the forefront of bor- 
ders of Hawthorn, Redbud and Black 
Haw, but it never does as well for me in 
such plantings as it does in the middle 
of a rocky field or against the hot un 
shaded south side of the house. 

Largest plants do not often transplant 
satisfactorily. I have good results from 
moving one-year seedlings, but better re- 
sults from planting seed in fall where 
bushes are wanted. 
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Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


ULY is the best month for dividing 

and transplanting bearded Iris be- 

cause there is still time for the young 
plants to become thoroughly established 
before fall. This enables them to flower 
better the following spring. 

If the clumps are not tco large and 
thick, one can usually eut off some of 
the outside fans of leaves to establish a 
new planting and still have the original 
plant left in place. Otherwise, it is best 
to lift the entire clump. The clump 
should be eut apart with a sharp knife. 
Each division should have a short piece 
of sound rhizome with a number of vigor- 
ous feeding roots and one to three fans 
of leaves. Divisions should be carefully 
inspected to make sure they are free from 
disease or insect pests. All dead leaves 
should be removed and the healthy fo- 
liage cut back to from 6.to 8 inches above 
the rhizome to prevent excessive loss of 
water. 

The divisions should then be planted 


immediately in well prepared soil. They 
should not be buried too deeply. Setting 


them so that the rhizomes are just barely 
covered with the soil is best. After they 
are established it will be found that some 
of the covering will have washed off leav- 
ing the rhizome about one-fourth exposed. 


Shrubs. Many kinds of flowering 
shrubs, such as Forsythia, Mock-orange, 
Viburnum, Deutzia and Privet, may be 
propagated by cuttings. A coldframe, 
if available, is ideal but if not, boxes 
or large flower pots may be used. Clean, 
medium coarse, sharp sand or a mixture 
of sand and peat moss (1 to 1) is the 
best rooting medium. The cuttings should 
be made from fairly mature shoots that 
have been produced during the current 
season. Often the small side shoots 
which have produced blooms make good 
euttings. The cuttings are made from 
4 to 6 inches long. The basal eut should 
be made just below a node and the top 
eut just above the node. The basal fo- 
liage must be removed; then the remain- 
der of the foliage reduced in area to 
one-half the original. The base should 
be inserted in the sand to a depth of 
from about 1 to 14 inches and the sand 
packed very firmly. Soaking the sand 
immediately after the cuttings are in 
place is essential. 
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For the first two weeks the 
cuttings must be shaded. Light 
muslin or two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth will be found use- 
ful. The most important fae- | 
tor in rooting, however, is mois- 
ture. Never allow the sand to 
become dry. 

If flower pots are used, the glass wick 
system of watering is very helpful since 
much less attention is needed. To in- 
stall the glass wick merely fray out one 
end of the glass wick to a distance of 
15 inches. Place the unfrayed end 
through the hole in the bottom of the 











pot and flatten out the fibers so that 
they form a cirele. The sand is then 


put in and thoroughly firmed. After the 
cuttings are in place the sand should be 
soaked and the pot placed on top of a 
basin with the wick extending into the 
water. As long as water is kept in the 
basin under the pot the sand will be 
kept at the proper degree of moisture. 
The cuttings, of course, must be shaded 
as in a frame. 

Biennials and perennials may be sown 
during July for bloom next year. A 
coldframe is ideal, but shallow flats or 
flower pots are satisfactory. Equipping 
them with glass wick will be found to 
be a great convenience. A soil mixture 
composed of 1 part loam, 1 part sand 
and 1 part peat moss should be used. 
After the wick is installed, firm the soil 
and sow the seeds. Cover with finely 
sereened soil so that the seeds are just 
out of sight. Moisten the soil thoroughly 
by subirrigation or by placing a piece 
of moist burlap over the flat or pot 
and watering through it with a sprin- 
kling can. If wick watering is used the 
burlap should be removed; otherwise it 
should be left on until the seeds start 
to germinate. 

A new bulletin, No. 579 entitled 
‘*Growing Garden Flowers From Seed’’ 
has just been published by the New 
York State College of Agriculture. It 
may be obtained by writing to the Office 
of Publications, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lawns. Special attention needs to be 
given to the care of lawns during hot 
weather. One common mistake is_ to 


cut the grass too short. The lawn mower 
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In most types of soil, plant 
bearded Iris rhizomes just 
below the surface of the soil, 


but with the roots set deeply 





should be set to leave the grass 14 inches 
long which is about the highest adjust- 
ment for most lawn mowers. 

While lawns are seldom killed by 
drought, watering is beneficial both for 
the appearance and vigor of the grass. 
Frequent light sprinkling does more 
harm than good. If started at all, water- 
ing should be thorough so that the soil is 
moistened to a depth of 4 to 6 inches. 

Climbing Roses should be pruned soon 
after they have finished flowering. The 
amount of pruning depends largely on 
the vigor of growth. Most of the ram- 
blers, such as Dorothy Perkins, tend to 
send up a number of strong new canes 
from the base of the plant each year. 
These canes produce flowers the follow- 
ing year and therefore should be saved. 
This means that all the old canes which 
have flowered should be removed to the 
surface of the soil. The new canes, or 
as many of them as are desired, should 
then be trained on the support. 

Some of the large flowered climbers 
do not produce many new shoots from 
the base. In pruning this type about all 
that is needed is to remove the seed 
pods or withered flowers. These should 
be cut just above the first true leaf thus 
leaving most of the lateral branch. If 
new canes have started to develop from 
the base then some of the older canes 
may be removed. In this way the plants 
are kept rejuvenated. 

Climbers that are more or less ever- 
blooming or at least bloom a second time 
during the season must be pruned even 
more sparingly. With these only the 
dead flowers should be removed since 
the next crop of blooms comes from the 
buds just below the flower cluster. 

Trees and shrubs that were planted in 
the spring often suffer seriously from 
lack of water during the hot part of the 
summer. It is a good plan to water them 
very thoroughly at least once each week 
unless the rainfall is sufficient. 
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plants are 
ing in the new strawberry bed 
and early rooting of these run- 


now appear- 


ners should be encouraged by keeping 
the soil loose and mellow with frequent 


hoeing. The‘sooner these plants are 
established the more fruit they will 


produce the following year. When the 
bed is being hoed the runner plants 
should be spaced around the mother 
plants so that each plant will have 
enough room for maximum growth. Un- 
less these runners are spaced the fruit- 
ing row the followinz year will be so 
crowded that the plants will compete 
with each other for moisture and plant 
food and materially reduce the size and 
quality of the crop. The runners should 
be spaced 6 to 8 inches apart with the 
tip where the runner plant is developing 
pushed slightly into the soil and held in 
place with a stone or clod to facilitate 
rooting. This spacing should continue 
throughout the summer months until the 
row is filled out to a width of 18 to 24 
inches with spaced runner plants after 


which later developing runners should 
be removed to prevent crowding. 
It has long been customary to reno- 


vate the strawberry bed after the crop 
has been harvested by ploughing or dig- 
ging under one side of the row of plants, 
thinning the remainder, and developing 
a new bed from the survivors. Recently 
it has been shown in experiments that 
if the old plants are left undisturbed, 
the runners removed, and the bed kept 
free of weeds, the crop the following 
year will be substantially larger than if 
the bed is renovated. This is practicable 
only with beds that are relatively free 
from weeds. An application of Victory 
Garden fertilizer at the , 


rate of 2 or 3 
pounds to 100 feet should be 


square 


July in the Fruit Garden 









* By GEORGE L. SLATE * 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


beneficial at this time. It should be 
broadcast over the plants when the 
foliaze is dry and brushed off the leaves 
with a broom or piece of brush to pre- 
vent burning the foliage. 

A weedy strawberry bed should be 
ploughed under and a green manure 
crop sown to improve the soil. 


Mulching raspberries. If the season 
is unusually dry, or the soil is subject 
to drought the raspberry bed may benefit 
from irrigation. Enough water should 
be applied to wet the soil thoroughly to 
a depth of 6 inches, or more, once a 
week. Application of a mulch of straw, 
lawn clippings, peat, or forest leaves a 
few weeks before the berries ripen is an 
effective method of conserving moisture 
and it has the additional advantage ot 
preventing dirt from splashing on low 
hanging berries during a heavy rain. 


Caring for grapes. The new shoots of 
grapes are now growing rapidly and are 
easily broken off by high winds, espe- 
cially when the vine is trained by a sys- 
tem in which the shoots grow upright. 
These must be tied securely to the wires 
to prevent breakage which might take 
a substantial portion of the crop. 

During the last week in July grapes 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-4-100 to control mildew and black 


rot. If the season is wet and previous 
experience indicates that black rot is 
troublesome, another spray should be 


applied in mid-August. However, this 
spray messes up the fruit and should be 
avoided unless necessary. 
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What apple worms can do to apples that have not been protected by an effective insecticide. 
Sometimes they merely sting the surface of the fruit. Again, they leave unsightly entrance, 
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as well as exit, holes. Continue spraying, following your state college recommendations 






The Japanese beetle, and we may 
really call it Japanese without finding 
it necessary to apply the term Oriental 
or Korean as is being done with cer- 
tain ornamental plants, is a serious pest 
of grape vines. When the beetles appear 
wrap the* vine with coarse cheesecloth, 
aster cloth or tobaeco cloth, removing it 
after the insects have gone. The cloth 
should be saved for another year. 


Thinning peaches and plums. Early 
July is the time to thin peaches and 


plums. Many varieties set far more 
fruits than the trees should mature. 
Trees which overbear may lose limbs 


from breakage and tend to bear crops in 
alternate years instead of annually. 
The fruits are small, lack quality and 
have a high proportion of pit to flesh. 

Peaches should be thinned to 6 or 
8 inches apart and plums 4 to 6 inches 
apart. It is especially important to thin 
the Japanese plums such as Abundance 
and Burbank as these varieties bear 
their fruit in dense ropes. In thinning 
remove all fruits with insect or disease 
injuries and all small fruits. 


Preserving fruits. Frozen raspberries 
are equal or superior to the canned prod- 
uct. The berries may be stirred up with 
sugar at the rate of one pound of sugar 
to 4 pounds of berries, the juice from 
the bruised berries dissolving the sugar. 
The mixture should be stirred just 
enough to bruise, but not crush the ber- 
ries, or the berries may be packed in 
cartons and covered with a 65% syrup. 
The cartons should be removed to the 
freezer as soon as possible. 

Nearly all raspberry varieties make a 
satisfactory frozen product when packed 
with sugar. 

Currant jelly and gooseberry jam are 
two delicious products that are rarely 
made now by housewives. Yet both are 
as tasty as ever and deserve a revival in 


the kitehen. If the fruit is not to be 
had, make a note to set a few bushes 
of Red Lake eurrant and Poorman 


gooseberry in the fall. 





Collinsia Salmon Beauty 


By Naomi INGALLS, ( Vt.) 





HIS little flower which our grand- 
mothers used to call Chinese houses, 
from the pagoda-like shape of the whorls 
of bloom, one above the other, is now dis- 
playing a new color—a pure salmon-rose. 
This dainty annual grows 10 inches high, 
in sandy soil mixed with loam, and likes 
a little shade. In my garden it was used 
as an edging, but it is also used in beds 
and is good grown as a pot plant. The 
whorls of dainty two-lipped blossoms are 
produced in tiers, usually three tiers to a 
stem, and make a unique bouquet. 














When=tomato leaves 
are suddenly stripped 
bare, look for the 
greentomato worm 
which has a voracious 
appetite 


Photo by Dick Whittington 
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July Vegetable Garden Pointers 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of ‘‘Grow Your Own Vegetables’’ 


ON’T let down on the garden 

work yet. Cultivate before the 

weeds grow over an ineh tall. 
Be sure and hold whatever tool you are 
using in such a manner that it does not 
go more than an inch into the soil. It 
is not only a waste of energy to culti- 
vate deeper but also a waste of feeding 
area. For example, if your top soil is 
8 inches deep and you cultivate to a 
depth of 2 inches, you are making it 
impossible for your plants to get the 
full benefit from almost one-fourth of 
the potential feeding ground. 


Mulching is an old custom now being 
revived. Frequently a ‘‘new’’ mulching 
material is mentioned by some writer 
and I will be deluged with inquiries. 
Recently corn cob meal was recom- 
mended in a garden magazine and the 
usual letters and telephone calls came in 
asking for details. 

The use of some sort of material to 
prevent growth of weeds, retard the 
evaporation of moisture, and prevent 
packing of the soil has been recom- 
mended for many years. Many old horti- 
cultural books mention various materials 
that might be used for the purpose. 

Considerable work could be saved and 
much better results obtained in all sorts 
of gardens by using a mulch around 
plants. The perfect mulching material 
for the vegetable garden has not been 
found but many materials can be used 
to advantage. About 20 years ago many 
vegetable gardeners thought the ideal 
mulch had finally been found in muleh 
paper. For three or four years it was 
widely used throughout the country on 


commercial and backyard gardens. I 
well remember one magazine article 
entitled ‘‘The Man With the Hoe Has 
Lost His Job.’’ But it didn’t take long 
to find that there was no satisfactory 
way to hold the paper down. Within a 
few years the paper mulch practically 
disappeared from the market for lack 
of a demand, 

What to use? Here are a few of the 
materials available, some of them only 


in certain localities: peat moss, grass 
clippings, marsh hay, rotted manure, 


strawy manure, old hay or straw (new 
material is pretty coarse), chopped 
straw, leaf mold, cocoa shells, ground 
corn cobs, dried sugar cane, buckwheat 
hulls and compost. 

How to use it? Sufficient material 
should be used to prevent weeds or grass 
from growing through. It will take 4 
inches or more of coarse material and 
2 inches or more of a fine textured ma- 
terial. It does not pay to skimp for 
once the weeds come through you will 
be in for trouble—I tried it once. 

Where should one use a mulch in the 
vegetable garden? Unless your soil is 
damp in dry weather you will find a 
mulch of considerable value, especially 
on long season crops such as pole beans, 
broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts, cucumbers, melons, squash, egg- 
plants, peppers and around tomato 
plants. If you use plants the material 
ean be applied as soon as they are set. 
If seed is sown in the garden it is best 
not to apply the mulching material until 
the plants are well established. 

The results? Once the mulch is prop- 
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If lima beans fail to climb, tie them to the 
poles with soft cord. Poles tied like a teepee 
won't blow over during heavy storms 


erly applied there will be no more weed- 
ing, no more cultivating, no splashing of 
the soil onto the plants and water need 
be applied half as often, although it is 
important to be sure and soak through 
the mulch when you do water. A mulch 
on tomatoes should prevent to a great 
extent cracking and blossom end rot. 

Succession planting. Let’s keep our 
gardens producing crops right up to 
freezing weather. Just as soon as a 
crop is harvested or has become bitter or 
otherwise gone by, pull it out, broad- 
vast some fertilizer and replant. 

If you have followed my directions 
and planted short rows of the quick 
maturing crops you should soon be hav- 
ing some empty rows to replant to a 
follow or succession crop. I had two 
reasons for suggesting frequent sowing 
of short rows of these vegetables, first, 
to provide a continuous supply of tender 
vegetables and second, to make -it pos- 
sible to get in a number of midseason 
plantings of late crops. A short row is 
quickly used; if the crop happens to be 
a failure (like lettuce going to seed) 
little will be lost; and the family 
seldom has too much of one thing. If 
long rows are planted it may take a long 
time to eat the vegetables and mean- 
while they are getting older. 

Just as soon as a row or even part of 
a row is empty, clean it out and prepare 
the soil for the follow crop. If the soil 
packs it will be necessary to turn the 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Guide to Canning 


FOOD PRESERVATION GUIDE by 
Rosina K. Maxwell. 264 pages, The 
Bunting Publications, Ine. North Chi- 


cago, Ill. $1.00. 


This little paper-bound book appealed 
at onee to the reviewer because it opened 
with a How Much to Eat—To Preserve 
—To Plant chart, followed by lists of 
approximate yields from a 50-foot row, 
and approximate number of jars needed 
to ean each product. This winter and 
spring has kept horticultural and food 
writers busy in the vegetable growing 
and preserving field and the experience 
has taught me that charts and lists are 
particularly useful here. The busy gar- 
dener or housewife wants a_ reference 
sheet where he or she ean see at a glance 
just what she needs to know. There is 
little leisure at planting or canning time 
to sit down in an armehair and read a 
thick book, no matter how authoritative 
it may be. 

Not that I mean to imply there is a 
lack of text in this book. The informa- 
tion is there, chopped up into terse para- 
graphs with large black face headings 
which make them easy to see. Some of 
the subjects treated are General Methods 
of Canning; Fruits; Fruit Juices; Ree- 
ipes; Vegetables, with recipes; Meats; 
Pickles; Preserves; Drying and Brining. 
The many tried recipes included in the 
volume make it a real standby as a cook 
book as well as a handy volume for refer- 
ence when canning or preserving. 


Victory Gardening for Beginners 


VICTORY GARDEN HANDBOOK by 
Hans Platenius. Illus. 21 pages. Ithaca, 
N. Y. 50e. 


This leaflet, written by a member of 
the faculty of the Department of Vege- 
table Crops at Cornell University, has 
been privately printed by The Wilcox 
Press and is being sold on a non-profit 
basis as a contribution to the war effort. 

A great deal of information has been 


crammed into a few pages in this little 
booklet. In faet, it gives the essentials 


for first year Victory Gardening, inelud- 
ing even a blank page on which the be- 
ginner can draw his own garden plan to 
seale, following the suggested arrange- 
ment and succession of crops shown on 
a facing page. Many pen and ink 
sketches help to “pep up” the text. 

Here is something short and compact 
enough to be read through in a few min- 
utes, and yet it contains so much infor- 
mation that it should be constantly on 
hand for reference. 


In Praise of Old Roses 


MY FRIEND THE ROSE, by Francis 
E. Lester. Illus. 90 pages, Mount 


Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Penna. 
$2.50. 


Here is a brief for the sturdy old Roses 
which defy neglect and time, written by a 
grower and, lover of such varieties as the 
Damask, the Eglantine, York and Lan- 
raster and species Roses. He does not 
believe that the frail hybrids of today, 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


beautiful this season and gone the next, 
are destined to live and last in the hearts 
of gardeners as are these old favorites 
which he himself grows, and of which he 
tells the reader with all the romantie en- 
thusiasm of a devotee. 

From a lifetime of experience Mr. 
Lester speaks of care and culture, of 
planting the right Rose in the right place, 
after selecting it with a view to its hard- 
iness, decorative effect and staying quali- 
ties. In the chapter entitled New Rose 
Intrigue, he “debunks” frankly some of 
the Rose novelties which excite so much 
attention nowadays. 

Next come chapters on old Roses and 
wild Roses together with a charming 
account of a two weeks’ search for old 
Roses whieh Mr. Lester and his wife 
made in the Mother Lode country of Cali- 
fornia. Humor and insight as well as 
sound practice are expressed throughout 
the book, and though all may not agree 
with Mr. Lester in his condemnation of 
the new, and support of the old Rose, 
all rosarians will read each page with 
interest and profit. 

The volume is illustrated with 16 plates, 
one in color, from Mary Lawrence’s paint- 
ings, first printed in 1799. Thus even in 
its illustrations, “My Friend the Rose,” 
maintains its standard of tradition, 


Vegetable Culture for the Epicure 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING, by 
Helen Morgenthau Fox. Illus. 262 
pages. Macmillan Co., N.Y.C. $2.50. 


The name of Helen Morgenthau Fox 
is synonymous with that of literary ex- 
eellence in the horticultural field. Not 
only is her material of unusual interest 
but she presents it to the reader with the 
freshness and enthusiasm of a true plants- 
woman. Her newest volume, keyed to the 
present interest in home food production, 
is not to be compared with any other 
recent book on vegetable gardening. It is 
the unusual, the epicurean and the bucolic 
side of the subject which she presents so 
ably. 

A chapter on “Forgotten Vegetables” 
brings forward a regiment of edible gar- 
den plants which have become obsolescent. 
Wild edible plants of field, marsh and 
forest remind us of the bounty which 
Nature provides. Spinach in variety and 
salad in variety are discussed, accom- 
panied by recipes to make the mouth 
water. In fact, excellent recipes are 
scattered throughout the entire text, add- 


ing greatly to the usefulness of the book.’ 


The chapter on the small fruit garden is 
saleulated to engage the interest of all 
serious home Victory Gardeners. 


Of course, there is a chapter on herbs 
with suggestions for their use and another 
on home-grown teas and how to prepare 
them. Charts accompany these, listing 
parts used, in what foods, and whether 
they may be served in teas, hot or cold. 
Those who have tasted Mrs. Fox’s de- 
licious herb brews will be doubly tempted 
to experiment in this field. 

Hints on preparation of soil, starting 
seeds, and garden practice open the vol- 
ume and it closes with advice on storing 
and preserving for winter, correct eating 
from the dietary angle, garden pests and 
friends, and lastly, a few more pages of 
tempting recipfes. 

Louise Mansfield has done the delight- 
ful pen and ink drawings scattered 
through the text and these add to the 
beauty and interest of a charming and 
practical book. 


First Rock Garden Society Bulletin 


YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY, No. 1, 
Vol. 1. Dr. Edgar H. Wherry, Editor. 
Illus. 31 pages. The American Rock 
Garden Society, Plainfield, N. J. 


The connection of The Anerican Rock 
Garden Society with the “Gardener’s 
Chronicle” ended on April Ist, 1943, and 
a new regime has been inaugurated. A 
bi-monthly bulletin will now be published 
by the Society, each issue containing 
about 20 pages of text, the publications 
to include the material formerly appear- 
ing in the “Gardener’s Chrenicle,” the 
Year Book and Saxiflora. The first issue 
of the bulletin is the volume now under 
discussion, comprising the Year Book for 
1942-43. 

Contributions inelude an_ illustrated 
article by Mary C. Henry on a Rock 
Garden of Natives, a unique discussion 
of shrubs for the rock garden, a brief 
work on Jewels of the Great Plains by 
Claude A. Barr, Native Ferns in the 
Rock Garden by Edgar T. Wherry with 
lists of eastern natives suitable for rock 
garden use, and a fascinating story by 
Ralph R. Stewart of Gordon College, 
Rawalpindi, India, on the alpine flowers 
of Kashmir. 

A directory of rock garden material 
sources will prove of great value to mem- 
bers of the society and others interested 
in rock gardening. 


The Mushroom Hunter’s Guide 


COMMON EDIBLE MUSHROOMS by 
Clyde M. Christensen. Illus. 124 pages. 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. $2.50. 


For those who long to feast on the 
delicate fungi which are the answer to 
a gourmet’s prayer, I especially recom- 
mend “Common Edible Mushrooms,” 
written by the Assistant Professor of 
Plant Pathology of the University of 
Minnesota. Of all the books I have read 
and reviewed on this subject, the volume 


under discussion seems most practical 
and most fool-proof. 
The writer is a mushroom collector, 


eook and devotee. He knows the varie- 
ties which he invitingly deseribes as 
“ . , od ” “ 4 ” “ = 

eminently edible” or “choice” as well 














as the common or garden run of “edi- 
bles.” And he very carefully describes 
the ways of identifying poisonous sorts. 
Because the venture of mushroom col- 
lecting for the pot is at best a hazard- 
ous one, he advises against taking any 
chances whatsoever. When in doubt, 
leave the specimen undisturbed is the 
sense of his sound recommendation. On 
the other hand he offers to the amateur 
“the foolproof four”’—varieties which 
cannot be mistaken even by the beginner 
—and sure ways of identifying many 
other edible varieties. 

The photographie illustrations are un- 
usually helpful because they show un- 
typical as well as typical specimens, and 
plants in all stages of development. And 
there is a profusion of illustration, mak- 
ing identification much easier. 

I am going to own this book. And 
during the year, I and it, a_ basket 
and a knife are going mushroom hunting. 
When I come in with my “take” I shall 
turn to the closing chapter and try some 
of Mr. Christensen’s appetizing recipes 
which literally make the mouth water. 


The Chronicle of a Garden 


GARDENER’S PICK-UP BOOK by 
Eleanor Louisa Lord. The Pond-Ekberg 
Co., Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 


This is a delightful little book, the sort 
that we used to find on the current shelves 
now and then in peacetime when garden- 
ers had leisure to enjoy living and gar- 
dening with its literary ramifications. In 
the preface Mrs. Lord tells us that it “is 
the outcome of an impulse to set down 
the chronicle of the efforts of a truly 
amateur gardener long past middle age 
to realize a childhood dream. . . .” Here 
I think, is the secret of the book’s charm. 
It is a labor of love, most of it’ written 
probably in happier times, rich with 
poetic quotations, with anecdote and all 
the graciousness which no longer seems a 
part of our war-torn existence. 

Though the story of the creation of a 
garden atop a seacoast cliff in Maine may 
be factually helpful to but few readers, 
every gardener will enjoy reading it just 
for its joyful atmosphere of staid ad- 
venture and proud accomplishment. 

Read this slim volume when you need 
relaxation and seek forgetfulness. It is 
as good as a tonic. 


Flower Arrangements Illustrated 


ARRANGING FLOWERS by Margaret 
Watson. Illus. 60 pages. The Studio 
Publications Inc. N.Y.C. $1. 


This handy little book on flower ar- 
rangement, the second on the subject 
by Margaret Watson, is made up chiefly 
of full page photographs of arrange- 
ments, with facing descriptions and sug- 
gestions for other uses of similar eon- 
tainers and material. 

The arrangements vary in excellence. 
Many depended so much on color for their 
beauty that they have suffered severely 
from black and white reproduction. 
Others, with containers of simple or strik- 
ing design and few flowers dramatically 
arranged, are thoroughly successful. The 
comments of the author are constructive 
and helpful to the would-be arranger. 
This book is within any budget. 








Plant for Permanence... 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


ROSE which grows 
wild in the Central 
and Gulf States is 
one of the most dee- 
orative shrubs of early 
summer. As a matter of 
fact, Prairie Rose has a 
great deal more to contrib- 
ute to permanent garden 
plantings than many hy- 
brids which bloom earlier 
and excell in beauty of in- 
dividual flowers. This 15 
another American shrub which has 
a very appropriate name, for the 
common name is a translation of 
the Latin one, Rosa setigera. 
Prairie Rose is a sturdy, scram- 
bling shrub, usually making an in- 
formal, billowing mass from five to 
seven feet in height. The spread 
of a plant depends on its age and 
location, for an established specimen 
may extend for several yards over 
level ground or on a slope. Tips 
of canes touching the ground often 
send down roots, and fringes of 
new plants may extend around the 
perimeter of an established matri- 
arch. Sometimes, too, the long 
arching canes push upward through 
the lower branches of a small tree 
or reach over the top of other 
shrubs, to increase the range of a 
single specimen considerably. In 
fertile soil the yearly growth is lux- 
uriant, and new canes are often 
shot out for distances of 15 feet or 
more. These tendencies suggest the 
transition from a shrubby type of 
growth to the vine-like habit of 
rambler and elimbing Roses. 
Masses of pale pink flowers make 
Prairie Roses very lovely subjects 
in early summer, and some of their 
newer hybrids extend the color and 
time ranges considerably. Their 
bloom follows the lavish Rose dis- 
play of late spring by four or five 
weeks, coming when the spring pa- 
geant of shrubs is definitely over, 
and so furnishes a welcome intro- 
duction to the summer season. 
Around New York, the flowers start 
opening in early July, and the last 
ones reach well into August. Loose 
clusters of lovely pink buds open 
into fine masses of shell-pink blooms 
with golden buttons of stamens at 
their centers. The individual flowers 
are about two inehes across, and 
they gradually become a soft old- 
ivory tone. They are followed by 


Prauirte Rose 





hnaseme roundish red fruits one- 
tnird of an ineh across, and as these 
remaim for several months, they add 
much to the winter picture. 

Prairie Roses are especially use- 
ful in naturalistic plantings on 
banks and slopes, where the beauty 
of their mounded habit of growth 
shows to fine advantage. Their well- 
armed canes make the shrubs valu- 
able for plantings along walks and 
drives and corners where trespass- 
ing is a problem; the strong thorns 
leave persuasive evidence for dis- 
continuing all such short-cuts, how- 
ever tempting. Grouping the shrubs 
with such subjects as Deutzias, 
Mock-oranges, Pearlbushes, and 
Roses-of-Sharon is sometimes very 
suitable when the leggy, rangy 
growth of the taller plants is not 
satisfactory in an artistic compo- 
sition. The inclination of Prairie 
Roses to ramble may be utilized by 
planting a group beside a Flower- 
ing Dogwood, a Crabapple, or any 
small tree. Blossoming forth in 
their soft pink in July, the Roses 
furnish a lovely “second bloom.” 

This Rose has a strong and hardy 
constitution, and survives as far 
north as Ontario and northern New 
England. 

Some pruning is necessary to 
keep the aberrant shoots of these 
hearty shrubs in check in refined 
surroundings and also to remove 
old wood as it becomes weaker and 
more susceptible to winter-killing. 
Old masses of the shrubs can be re- 
novated completely by cutting them 
to the ground with long-handled 
pruners, and this drastic treatment 
produces very good results if prac- 
ticed in mid-summer, after the 
bloom is over. This timing avoids 
missing a year’s flowering, as new 
shoots will be up in a few weeks 
and these will furnish flowering 
wood for the following July. 
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—Little Items of Lively Interest 
The Lily-of-the-Valley Tree 


By LOUISE WEICK, (Calif.) 





The Lily-of-the-Valley Tree (Clethra) as it grows in 


Golden Gate Park Arboretum 


HEN misty trade-winds dump 
their cool gray fogs over the 
Golden Gate during midsummer, 


that is the time when the Lily-of-the- 
Valley Tree adorns itself with myriads 
of small ivory-white bells’ that toss their 
perfume on the air as the boughs play 
with the breezes. Having practically no 
competitors among flowering trees at that 
time of the year, this lovely immigrant 
from the Madeira Islands seems_ so 
pleased at having been welcomed in 
California that it clothes itself in casead- 
ing sprays of beauty in gratitude for be- 
ing here. 

Named as one of the “garden aristo- 
erats” by the late Ernest H. Wilson, 
keeper of the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University, this species of Clethra 
is a distant relative of the native Cali- 
fornia Madrona Tree, and like this, it 
grows to a round-headed shape up to 15 
feet, but also has a tendeney to become 
bushy and shrub-like. It can be shaped 
into a eclean-limbed standard, but since 
its boughs taper to plume-like sprays, it 
looks just as handsome when permitted 
to have its own sweet will, without ben- 
efit of the pruning shears. 

Clethra arborea, as it’s called, has 
vlossy, lance-like foliage, so evergreen the 
year round that this alone is an eye treat. 
It is a member of the Heath Family and 
like all of them, it likes a cool, moist 
climate and a lime-free soil not as much 
on the acid side as for Rhododendrons 
and Camellias. In Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, where a number have 
heen thriving for several years, they do 
with a minimum of care, apparently ask- 
ing for nothing but to be left alone. They 
are hardy down to 28 degrees F. If frosts 
should happen, the tender growth is sacri- 
ficed but the roots send up new shoots 
at once, but a year’s crop of flowers is 
skipped. 

For its first few years, young plants 
can be left in wooden buckets in which 
they will flower prodigiously. Grown 


in such containers, small spee- 
imen trees are sometimes used 
as ornamentals at weddings 
where their lace-like flower 
sprays are a stand-in for Li- 
lies-of-the-Valley, usually so 
searce during the dog-day 
weeks. Their perfume re- 
minds one of something de- 
lectably good to eat. As cut 
flowers, Clethras hold up far 
better than the fragile Lily- 
of-the-Valley. As material 
for flower arrangements the 
boughs are most useful as the 
daintiness of the flowers is a flattering 
background for blending colors, 
“Cuttings of half-ripe wood root so 
readily that no special skill is required 
for the propagation of this handsome 
shrub,” according to Victor Reiter jr., 
who grows numerous Clethras in his gar- 


den beside Sutro Forest, San Francisco. 
It is also propagated by layering, divi- 
sions and by seed which it sets in pro- 
fusion. It is remarkably disease-resist- 
ant in this zone, but does not do so well 
in the hot, dry interior of the state. If 
grown away from a coastal climate, Cle- 
thra trees require frequent overhead mist 
spraying. In dry climates, they are also 
subject to seale. But this can be com- 
batted by the usual chemical sprays used 
to clean garden shrubs of this pest. 
The flowering season lasts for nearly 
two months. When not in bloom, the 
Lily-of-the-Valley Tree presents a clean, 
leafy heartiness that imparts interest to 
any fine garden, especially those located 
where fogs and summer winds do havoe 
with more tender plants. Yet for all 
its ruggedness, this tree has an air of 
captivating beauty, especially when its 
fragile blooms veil it in white mists 


True Blue Anchusas 


By Resecca Tousert Bossirr, (N. Y.) 


that appeals to most gardeners. 

Many flowers are called blue, but 
comparatively few are a pure blue. Ca- 
talogues in general make little distinction 
between blue and tones of purple. And 
in association with other colors, blue is 
searcely less valuable than white. It 
conflicts with none, it softens most, and 
it heightens many. The Anchusas (pro- 
nounce it an-keu’-sah) bear blue flowers 
that are truly blue and make lovely gar- 
den pictures in combination with many 
other flowers. 

Anchusa is a member of the Borage 
Family and is related to Forget-me-not, 
Heliotrope, Pulmonaria, Mertensia and 
other useful garden plants. There are 
annual, biennial and perennial kinds. In 
the colder sections of the country, the 
biennial kinds are best treated as an- 
nuals. All make good sized clumps of 
rather coarse, usually hairy foliage from 
which the leafy stalks, bearing loose 
clusters of small blue flowers, rise to a 
height of one-and-a-half to five or six 
feet. They are not particular as to soil, 
but the richer the soil, the ranker the 
growth. They thrive in either sun or 
partial shade. 

Anchusas grow readily from seeds, and 
spring sown seeds (except those of A. 
myosotidiflora) germinate readily in 
from 15 to 20 days. The seeds are about 
the size of mustard seeds and are easily 


6 ‘HERE is a rarity about blue flowers 


handled in a coldframe. The plants are 
also easily increased by division. The 
Italica varieties are tap rooted and old 
plants do not transplant so well as do 
young ones. 

A. capensis Blue Bird, called the Cape 
Forget-me-not, has brilliant indigo blue 
flowers on compact plants 15 to 18 inches 
tall. It blooms all summer. It is some- 
times listed as a biennial, but in most 
sections of the country should be treated 
as an annual. There ‘are other named 
hybrids of A. capensis which are listed 
by some nurserymen. 

A. barrelieri is a two-foot perennial 
of bushy growth. It has small deep 
blue flowers with white and yellow cen- 
ters very early in the spring. In some 
sections it proves to be biennial. 
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FIGHT INSECTS... ” 

















READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. 


Anchusa italica and its varieties are 
hardy perennials. <A. italica Dropmore 
variety has rich gentian-blue flowers on 
plants three to five feet tall. 

A. italica Opal makes stately plants 
five to six feet tall with light blue flowers 
borne in attractive trusses. Both this 
variety and the Dropmore variety make 
gorgeous garden pictures combined with 
any of the Oriental Poppies. A, italica 
Feltham Pride is said to be an improved 
form more compact in habit. It is also 
a hardy perennial. The four-foot plants 
are a mass of brilliant blue forget-me-not 
like flowers in June. A. italica Morning 
Glory is a lovely new introduction that is 
said to be reliably perennial. 

The ever popular Russian Forget-me- 
not, A. myosotidiflora, is the loveliest of 
all. Early in the spring (April in my 
garden) it begins to bloom as soon as the 
leaves break through the soil and it con- 
tinues until the plant makes a mound 
of heart-shaped foliage 18 inches high 
that is almost hidden by sprays of flowers 
in a glorious shade of blue. It is one 
of the finest plants for a low border 
or large rock garden. In the border it is 
charming with Daffodils and early Tulips 


All are invited to participate in this department. 
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with the double white Arabis at their 
feet. In the rock garden, planted at the 


top of a slight slope that is covered with 
Polyanthus in shades of palest yellow to 
deepest red, it makes an eye-arresting 
picture. It is one of those rare plants 
that revels in partial shade. It is very 
hardy and a long-lived perennial. 

Seeds of A. myosotidiflora sown in 
spring require 30 to 60 days to germin- 
ate and germination is variable and irre- 
gular. Fall sowing in an open seed bed 
gets good results. In the rock garden, 
where the soil is not disturbed by dig- 
ging, they self-sow prolifically and each 
spring there are many baby plants. This 
Anchusa is easily inereased by division 
and transplants readily. 

Blue is a peaceful color and gives 
depth to the landscape. When it is 
worn by such versatile plants as the An- 
chusas, which ask so little in the way of 
soil or position, the ingenious gardener 
will use it generously to soften some 
aspects of his landscape, to give a sunny 
garden a shadowy, cool look, to give 
depth and change from too many bright 
flowers, and to intensify those colors 
which mingle with it to best advantage. 


A Good Blue Salvia 


By Lita McComps (Calif.) 


Y favorite Salvia is one which I 
have never seen listed in any 


catalogue. It is Salvia uligi- 
nosa, a tall plant with willowy stems to 
a height of four feet. Each branch ends 
in a narrow plume of sky-blue which 
lengthens with the season until it some- 
times measures a foot or more in length 
before the summer is gone. The spikes 
are fresh-petaled every morning with 
innumerable blossoms of typical salvia 
shape, the color of an early morning 
sky. The foliage resembles that of the 


common Mint, and in this loeality is: 


green all winter. Though its wandlike 
stems sway languidly with every breeze 
it never sprawls and it never needs stak- 
ing. A plant of this type is invaluable 
in the hardy border. It generously fur- 
nished its own refills and the original 
spikes are good for an entire summer. 

This rare Salvia is one of the few 
perennials robust enough to hold its own 
in the wilder parts of the garden and 
on the fringes of woodland where it 
makes a splendid showing, which cen 
still be used in the perennial border as 

perfect backdrop for choice plants 
vithout danger to their safety. It is 
as shallow-rooted as Rehmannia. 

One whose color schemes include blue, 


as mine invariably do, will find it an 
effective background for orange Lanta- 
nas. It is good, too, with the flat heads 


of yellow Achillea filipendulina. Be- 
eause of its summer-long blooming 


period it can figure in innumerable pleas- 
ant associations. The lavender Bee 
Balm (Monarda fistulosa) offers a con- 
trast in flower form and the colors, com- 
bined, are cool as mint julep. Lyth- 
rum’s wiry plumes of raw magenta blend 
beautifully—it’s a smooth combination, 
magenta and blue. A Plumbago-covered 
wall is a perfect frame for magenta 
Phloxes. Another Phlox, the dwart B. 
Comte, and another Plumbago, Ceratos- 
tigma plumbaginoides, combine to make 
a fine team for a low border in late sum- 
mer. The more B. Comte is pinched 
the later it blooms and the less it 
sprawls. In my garden Blue Butterfly 
(Commelina nudiflora) is allowed to seed 
around established clumps of the Poppy 
Mallow (Calirrhoe involucrata). The 
shallow cups of fiery magenta are a 
perfect foil for the big butterflies of 
intense gentian blue. This is my favorite 
way to use magenta—combined with 
pure blue it is never harsh. It seems to 
mellow, to melt and fade into the depths 
of its blue companion. 





Mrs. Tiemann’s semi-double Platycodon 


Platycodons 
By Ouea Rot‘ TreMann, (Mo.) 


ULY is a difficult month for most 
flowers but the lovely Platycodons 
seem not to mind its heat at all. 

We could not be without them at that 
trying time to produce blossoms both to 
brighten the borders and for cool bou- 
quets. The flowers are bell-shaped or 
sometimes open out star-shaped, large 
and in rich blue or white. A group of 
blue and a group of white planted near 
Texasplume (Gilia rubra) makes a strik- 
ing, patriotic planting for July. 

The variety Platyeodon grandiflorum 
grows to a height of 24 feet or more. If 
not staked, the wind will oftentimes break 
the somewhat brittle, sprawling stems 
at the base. They may be pinched back 
like Chrysanthemums to produce shorter, 
bushier plants. 

The variety P. mariesi is a dwarf form. 
It grows less than a foot in height with 
equally as large or larger flowers than 
Grandiflorum. 

Platyeodons are easily grown from 
seeds planted in early spring. If the 
young seedlings are reset carefully and 
kept growing, a great many will bloom 
the first season. The balloon-like buds 
may open into semi-double flowers hav- 
ing ten petals instead of the regulation 
five which are indeed lovely. 

This is a perennial that is very hardy 
and can even endure considerable neglect. 
Do not eut or pull away the old stems 
but let them die naturally, otherwise 
crown injury may result. It is wise to 
mark the spot where they grow. Platyco- 
dons are late risers in the spring. 
































































Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Working With Juniors 


UNIOR groups belonging — to 

clubs are sometimes a real problem, 

because the committees in charge of 
them and their programs find that interest 
is apt to flag and attendance at. meetings 
to drop after a spurt of enthusiasm. A 
New York State garden club has just writ- 
ten to ask me to suggest a program for 
their junior group. They feel that the school 
gardens absorb all the garden interest of 
the children. 

Certainly in the gardening season there 
is no better activity for the youngsters 
than the school garden program, and _ it 
seems to me that it is advisable to drop 
the junior garden club meetings when the 
outdoor work starts. During the non-gar- 
dening times of the vear, I would suggest 
that instead of providing programs for the 
juniors, it is better to provide something 
for them to do. Young people do not much 
like to sit and listen, but they do like to 
create something. So let them be creative. 
Collections of native tree leaves may be 
pressed and made into interesting scrap 
books, wild flowers collected may be handled 
the same way. Orange pomanders will oc- 
cupy small hands for long periods. In 
flower season, the collection ot petals for 
rose jars will intrigue the boys and girls 
Small and large Christmas wreaths and 
sprays may be beautifully made by juniors. 

Flower arrangement will almost always 
appeal to the children. There are native 
materials for their use at every season of 
the year, and the making of their own 
holders and containers will stimulate all 
sorts of creative effort. 

The thing to remember in working with 
the juniors is that they want to do. Give 
them things to do, and you have solved the 
greater part of the junior group problem. 


garden 


Mid-West Gladiolus Show 


HE Mid-West Gladiolus Show, said to 

be the largest of its kind in the coun- 
try, is scheduled for August 14 and 15 at 
the Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, 
Illinois. This show is sponsored by the 
Gladiolus Societies of Ohio, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Michigan, Southeastern 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and New Eng- 
land. However, Gladiolus fanciers from 
Coast to Coast can exhibit in this show, 
without regardless of whether they 
hoid membership in these societies, or are 
amateur or professional growers. 

An extensive schedule has been prepared 
for this show and is now ready for mail- 
ing. Complete information may be had 
from L. E. May, Secretary, Midwest Gladio 
lus Societies, 2158 West 107th Place, Chi- 
cago. [llinois. 


cost, 


Yardstick for Master Gardeners 


is all very well for a 


she is a 


woman to think 
perfectly good gardener and 
garden club member. The Marianne Scruggs 
Garden Club (of the Dallas Woman’s Club, 
Dallas, yardstick for meas- 
uring the efficiency of its members. In their 
1943 Year Book appears the scale of points 
listed on this page. The club expects a 
good deal of its members, and by the very 
fact, it gets a lot from them. Try out that 


Texas) has a 
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Photo by Adrien Boutrelle 
This new Daffodil, named Kate Smith by its 
originator, A. Frylink & Sons, was featured 
in this firm’s gold medal exhibit staged at the 
annual Narcissus Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, May 3 and 4. This 


variety has a white perianth and orange cup 


questionnaire on yourself. Or 
club members use it as the basis for a 
meeting, to determine the status of the 
membership. Are you a listener? Are you 
a worker? Are you a master gardener ? 


have your 





Yardstick for Master Gardeners 
Seale of Points 


No. Points 
Attendance at each meeting.... 50 
Attendance at classes.......... 50 
Any Program given 50 
Judging any show 50 
Contributions to Flower and 
Vegetable Shows 
A—Management 50 
| a, Ae nr eS 
Know 100 members by name.... 200 
Attendance at General Member- 
ship Meeting of Woman’s 
Club 
Work at USO 
Creative work ...........50 to 
Example: Civic Project, Books, 
Song, Poem, ete. 
Garden Record 
Soil Preparation, Brand of 
Used, Time of Planting. 
Care, Spraying, Fertilizer 
Yield, Cost. 


Seed 


Tsed, 


Seale of Points 
Yardstick of Efficiency 

500 points— 750 points. You are 

a Listener. 

750 points—1000 points. 
a Worker. 

1000 points—2000 points. You are 
a Master Gardener. 


You are 











What’s in a Name? 


EADING through a dozen garden club 

programs this afternoon, I am _ im- 
pressed with the fact that some of the 
programs sound so much more inviting 
than do others. Here is a program which 
lists on each month only a word as the 
title of the day’s topic: Lawns. Early- 
flowering Shrubs. Bulbs. Biennials. Vege- 
table Growing. Birds. 

Beside it I have another program, and 
in this one the program committee has 
given a good deal of thought to the titles 
of the talks. I don’t mind giving you the 
name of this club—it is the Iris Garden 
Club of Enid, Oklahoma. In June a mem- 
ber will discuss “Renewing Your Garden’s 
Insurance Policy’. Sounds interesting. How 
will she insure? We'd like to hear her! 
“Room and Board for Birds” comes later 
on. How much more intriguing than the 
single word “Birds” on the first mentioned 
program. “Indoor Rock Gardens”, “Visions 
of Spring Glory’, “Vacations We Would 
Like to Take”, ““When Is a Lily Not a Lily?” 
“Bosom Companions for Bulbs”—here is a 
series of talks worded to bring out latent 
potentialities in the members who have to 
write the papers, and to bring out the mem- 
bers to hear the papers. 


Iris Society Medals Awarded 


HE board of directors of the American 

Iris Society has voted to award three 
more of the Society’s medals, one for dis- 
tinguished service and two for achieve- 
ment in hybridizing. 

The first is given to William J. McKee, 
Worcester, Mass., for his long service to 
the Society, first as director and vice-presi- 
dent from 1934-40, and then as president 
from 1940-42. 

The hybridizing medals are awarded to 
Clarence G. White, Redlands, Calif., and 
L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass. Mr. White 
is best known for his work in developing 
Oncobreds—crosses between Oncocyclus and 
bearded Iris—of which some of the _ best 
known are Oyez, Some Love, and Nelson of 
Hilly. He also created several noteworthy 
large yellow bearded Iris, chief among 
which are Lady Paramount and Chosen. 

Recognition of Mr. Gage’s efforts was 
based on his many fine introductions of 
bearded Iris, such as Rosy Wings, Glori- 
ole, Damerine, Red Bonnet, and Arethusa, 
and the excellent Siberian variety, Snow- 
crest. 


Potpourri 


HE Breckenridge (Michigan) Garden 

Club sponsored a flower show in the 
shop windows along the main business 
street. (Even New York did that, in its 
Fifth Avenue shop windows!) The window 
that created most interest was one that had 
nothing in it but bouquets made by the men 
of the community. Prizes were given in 
this window, and the whole town was en- 
thusiastic over the work the men did. 

* * * ¥ * 

For its December program, the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Garden Club developed a 
bell program. The meeting was opened by 
the singing of “Noel” and other Christmas 
carols by the boy’s choir of a Fort Worth 











July 31-Aug. 1 Sioux City Gladiolus Society 
Aug. | 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 7 
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Summer Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Regional Show Illinois Gladiolus Society 


Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society, Beaver Park 
Ames Gladiolus Society, Sheldon Munn Hotel 


Aug. 7-8 Iowa Gladiolus Society, State Show Waterloo, Iowa 

Aug. 7-8 Maryland Gladiolus Society Havre deGrace,Md. 

Aug. 8 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society Hagerstown, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Oglebay Park Wheeling, W. Va. 

Aug. 14 Verdun Gladiolus Club Verdun, Quebec, 
Canada 

Aug. 14 Regional Show, Empire State Gladiolus Society Elmira, N. Y. 


Midwest Gladiolus Show, Garfield Park 
Washington State Gladiolus Society, Point Defiance 


Park 
Aug. 15 Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Elk’s Hall 
Aug. 15 Algona Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 17-18 Canadian Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 18-19 New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall 


List by courtesy of the New England Gladiolus Society 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Springfield, Ill. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Ames, Iowa 


Chicago, Ill. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

New Britain, Conn. 

Algona, Iowa 

Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

Boston, Mass. 








church.. This was followed by a_ paper: 
“The History of Bells’, by a club member. 
A special feature was a display of bells be- 
longing to the different members of the com- 
munity, each labeled to show its origin and 
the purpose for which it was made. Have 
you ever thought of all the bells there are— 
Swiss cow bells, Indian elephant bells, Co- 
lonial sleigh bells, today’s American sheep 
bells. I’d like to have attended that meet- 
ing! It is a good thing to think now about 
your Christmas meeting for this year. Long 
planning and developing is pretty sure to 
develop a good program. 


* + 7. * * 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Garden Forum 
chooses regularly a “woman of the month”. 
This innovation is stirring a great deal of 
enthusiasm among the members of the local 
clubs, and indeed it is an honor to be 
selected, as Mrs. J. S. Burtsfiend was re- 
cently, as most outstanding in being a true 
gardener, an enthusiastic garden club mem- 
ber and truly cooperative in beautifying her 
community. 


+ * * * * 


After their Harvest Show last’ fall, at 
Norwich (New York), the exhibitors sold 
all of the exhibits; the cans of fruits and 
vegetables, the flower arrangements, the 
specimen cabbages and potatoes and all 
the rest of the garden produce. They had 
a local auctioneer do the selling, and “a 
grand time was had by all”, according to 
one of the members. The fact that almost a 
hundred dollars was cleared for the U. S. O. 
added to the satisfaction of everyone con- 
cerned. 





SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full deta‘ls to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 





99 N. Broadway 








These are days when transportation com- 
mittees are very important to the success 
of the garden club. The Fort Orange (New 
York) Garden Club has a committee that 
plans so carefully that every member of 
the club is notified before a meeting not 
only where the meeting is to be held, but 
who will take her to the meeting—or whom 
she will take with her. Such planning 
brings out a maximum attendance at each 
meeting, and at the same time conserves 
car usage. 

* * » * o 


A medal for civic achievement, given by 
Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, past president 
of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, will be awarded to garden clubs 
which have done distinguished civie or con- 
servation work. Only clubs which belong to 
the National Council through membership 
in state federations may compete, and the 
work of the club must be presented by its 
state federation after full investigation. All 
applications should be sent to the corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Council 
on or before January 1 of each year. When 
awarded, the medal will be presented at the 
annual meeting. No commercial project 
may receive this medal, and no project may 
compete for it a second time. 


* * * * * 


The Men’s Garden Club of Berwyn (Penn- 
sylvania) while cooperating with the Vic- 
tory Garden movement and planning to 
give more space in their gardens this year 
to vegetables, feel that the flowers must 
not be forgotten and are scheduling their 
fall Dahlia and Chrysanthemum shows as 
usual. Another heartening bit of news! 


American Rock Garden Society Officers 


HE annual meeting and election of the 

American Rock Garden Society was 
held at the New York Botanical Garden on 
May 19, Walter D. Blair, president, presid- 
ing. The following officers were elected: 
Directors until 1946, Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton. Mrs. J. M. Hodson, Marcel Le 
Piniec; vice-presidents for 1943-44, Mrs. 
C. I. De Bevoise, Mrs. G. Latta Clement, 
Dr. Louis H. Frechtling, Mr. Roland G. 
Gamwell; secretary, Arthur H. Osmun; 
treasurer, Mrs. George F, Wilson. 


Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. Tuomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


ARELY does the postman come with- 

out bringing at least one request 

4 from a reader asking for membership 

in the Round Robins. Usually there is 

quite a collection of Robin mail that takes 
several hours to answer. 

Speaking of mail, some difficulty is be- 
ing experienced. Several times cards to 
directors carrying names of new members 
have not been received and a few Robins 
have been lost. In the latter case the fault 
may be with the mails or with some mem- 
ber. If each member would be exceedingly 
particular about mailing a card to the 
director the same time the Robin letters 
are mailed, very little trouble would be 
experienced. A director should be able to 
keep in touch with the Robins at all times. 
Occasionally, one is reported as not being 
heard from for a month or two. That 
means it is stranded with one member or 
else several members have failed to be par- 
ticular about the “courtesy cards”. These 
are really more than a courtesy, they are 
the one means of efficiency in keeping track 
of Robins. Yes, it is very easy to forget 
the card when mailing the letters, but if a 
supply were kept on hand it would be less 
easy. 

New applicants are apt to ask, “What 
are the requirements?” ‘What do I do to 
become a member?” ‘What are the dues?” 
“What are the obligations and expense?” 
“Please write and explain all about these 
Robins as they sound very interesting.” To 
answer such questions quite a long letter 
is usually necessary. Apparently it will be 
wise, off and on, to give pretty full infor- 
mation in this column to lessen the need 
of so much writing on the same subject. 

A Round Robin is simply a correspond- 
ence garden club limited to ten members. 
It is in no sense a “chain letter” which is 
barred from the mails. In the case of for- 
warding boxes of seeds the problem seems 
to be whether or not the mailing list en- 
closed is allowable. To prevent all doubt 
and to help our government all we can 
during these trying times, it would be best 
for each member of a Robin to keep on 
file a mailing list of its members, this, of 
course, in the proper route order. All let- 
ters “travel first class” and must be in a 
strong envelope securely sealed. If light 
weight paper is used, ordinarily the ten 
letters will fit into a large commercial en- 
velope. Postage ranges from 9c to 12e. 
Some of the “Advanced” ones contain so 
much information they soar much higher 
—even to 35 cents and are “worth every 
cent of it.” 

While mentioning “Advanced Robins,” let 
me ask applicants to state just about where 
they would fit in. For instance, if wish- 
ing to join a Geranium Robin, do you know 
the names of your varieties or simply call 
them by color variations? What types of 
Geraniums are you interested in? Sweet- 
scented ones are in groups by themselves. 
We have two Advanced Geranium Robins 
which make a study of Zonal Geraniums 
mostly. Zonals are the regular type gera- 
nium often having a zone of dark in the 
leaf. Only those who already have a fair 
collection of named varieties belong in the 
Advanced groups. The same is true of 
Begonias and a few other groups. Prob- 
ably this distinction will be made more 
and more in time. 

By the time this report reaches the read- 
ers we will have passed 400 in membership 
with 37 subjects and 88 groups already in 
existence. 
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Who Grows “Queen Ann Apple”? 


? I have noted in your magazine, 
, letters asking information on fruit 

trees of long ago that seemed to 
2 have disappeared from the market. 
. [ want to know now whether any 


nursery lists an apple that approxi- 
mately forty years ago was known 
“Queen Ann.” 

The skin of the apple was green 
and it had a spicy flavor. This apple 
may be listed under some other name 
at this time—HERBERT F. PATTER- 
SON. 


°NS 


as 


PAD =°ND 


Old Double Violets 


One of the sweetest memories of my 
childhood days is the fragrance of 
double white and double purple Vio- 


"NA  °ND 


lets which grew in a pit. A few 
2 years ago I ordered Double Russian 
. Violets from a large and _ reliable 
nursery, but these Violets were no 


more double than the Prince of Wales 


a) 


sweet Violet which I have. 
Can anyone tell me where I can 
2 get these double Violets ?—LUCILLE 
C. Ross, (Tenn. ) 


*NO 


Rare Clerodendron Wanted 


I read a most glowing account of 


°NO 


Clerodendron myricoides. It is de- 

scribed as a rare shrub from South 
? Africa, delphinium blue, with blue 
ra 


pollen saes and stamens, and deep 
blue seed pods when ripe. Of easy cul- 
ture when grown as a potted shrub in 


"AD "AD 





Queries and Answers Department;;; 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 

garden questions. If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the 
Editor. As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


greenhouse. One California grower I 
contacted has had it but is sold out. 
I do not find the plant listed in any 
catalogue or encyclopedia. Will some 
reader tell me where I can buy this 


plant ?—K. H. Moos, (IIl.) 


Who Knows Rainbow Plant? 


Three or four years ago, a friend 
gave us several house plants. Among 
them was one with very pretty fo- 
liage, but we lost it during a freeze. 
She did not know its name, but an- 
other friend called it the Rainbow 
Plant. It has stiff, woody stems. 
The leaves which were fairly small 
and glossy had three colors on them. 
At the base was a blotch of bright 
rose followed by creamy yellow, then 


the outer color was bright green. It 
had a small inconspicuous bloom. 
Can someone identify this plant 


and give a source from which it may 
be obtained ?—VIRGINIA BUCHANAN, 
(Texas) 


Man of War Chrysanthemum 


Where can I obtain the Chrysanthe- 
mum Man of War. It is red with an 
unusual formation. From the one 
time I saw it, I would say that it 
looked as if the petals were quilled. 
—R. A. PLESSINGER, (Ohio) 


What Is Clove Bush? 


Could someone identify and name 
. source of a flowering shrub which 





I knew when I was a little girl in 
Illinois? 

because of 
of the yellow 
looked like whole cloves that we buy 
for seasoning.* The flower looks like 
the 
have 


wild flowering almond, too. I 
never seen it on the Pacific P) 
Coast.—(Mrs.) LESLIE THOMPSON, é 


(Wash. ) 


readers 
following back numbers now out of 
print: 
1941. I will, of course, pay for them. 


and wish to replace them for binding. 
Please do not. mail copies until noti- 
fied.— (Mrs.) S. W. LAWRENCE, ( Va.) 


having things out of the ordinary. 
When my mother was a girl she made 
beads out of Rose petals, but cannot 
exactly remember how it’s done. Per- 
haps some reader could tell me how 
it is done.—WILMA HARTMAN, 


Is There an African Violet Book? 


published on African Violets alone? 


would like to have it, but cannot lo- 
cate it.—(Mss.) Wm. MEars, 









*AD  °ND 


ealled Clove Bush 
clove-like odor 
which also 


It was 
the sweet, 
blossoms 


*AD °ND 


°NS 


°NO 


Reader Wants Back Issues 


the 
the 


I should like to appeal to 
of FLOWER GROWER for 


a) 


February, 1938, and March, 


a) 


inadvertently lost these numbers 


°AD  °ND 


Rose Petal Beads 


I am a high school girl and enjoy 


fap °*AD =°NE 


(Mo. ) 


"NO 


Does any reader know of a_ book 


a) 


have heard that one exists ‘and 


a) 


(Ind. ) 


? 














in 
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Pimento Canning Recipes 
Answering M. L. Player (Canada) June 
I am happy to be able to pass on my 


recipe. I have used this method for years 
and have never lost a jar. Wash and re- 
move seed pods. Place in oven and heat 


until skins can be slipped off. I have cook- 
ing utensils that do not require water and 
[ prefer cooking mine this way rather than 
the oven and then I cook until tender 
and skins will slip. Slip off the skins and 
pack in jars and process in water bath 30 
minutes. Neither salt nor water is added. 
The natural oil from the peppers will keep 
them moist comes out. Many people 
process an hour or longer but I never do 
mine more than 30 minutes. The peppers 
are then ready for use in salads or gar- 
nishes in making sandwiches.— ( Mrs.) 
D. THomMas, ( Ala.) 


as it 


Answering M. L. Player (Canada) June 


A friend who lived in Puerto Rico sev- 
eral years ago sent me this recipe for can- 
ning pimentos. Scorch pimentos black over 
blaze on the stove (Puerto Ricans do it 
charcoal). Then rub the skin off 
cold running water. Remove the 
Mix 


under 


seeds and pack tight in 4 pint jars. 
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4 olive oil and 4 Wesson oil and fill jars to 
4 inch of top of jar. Seal. Then water bath 
for forty minutes. When ready to open or 


use, boil them in their own oil -for ten 
minutes.—(Mrs.) WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, 
(Ky. ) 


Answering M. L. Player (Canada) June 


Directions for canning pimentos will be 
found in the “Ball Blue Book of Canning” 
which may be obtained from Ball Bros., 
Muncie, Indiana, for ten cents.—(Mkrs.) 
E. H. Netson, (N. Y.) 


Answering Mrs. M. L. (Canada ) 


June 


Player 


Prepare whole, sound, red Spanish sweet 
peppers that have thick flesh, tough smooth 
skins and no ridges. Cut out stems and 
seeds and pack dry in flattened layers in 
clean, hot 4 pint jars. No liquid is added 
as the process brings out enough liquid 
to almost cover the peppers in the jars. 
Add 4 teaspoonful of salt to each pint. 
Adjust new scalded rubbers, cover jars 
loosely. Let process in water bath 40 min- 
utes or in pressure cooker at 10 pounds 
pressure for 30 minutes. 

I think you will like this recipe as I 








have used it here in the South over a period 
of years with great They taste 
as good as any commercially canned ones.— 
(Mrs.) Frep M. Scort, (Ala.) 


success. 


The Indore Process of Composting 


Answering T. C. Coffman (Penna.) May 


I am glad to give you the following in- 
formation on the Indore process. It took 
me a long time to get this information, but 
I have found it of great value. 

The whole thing began many years ago 
with the study of the Hunza tribe in north- 
ern India who were rated the healthiest 
people on earth. This study resulted in 
the establishment of the Indore experiment 
station in India. Albert Howard operated 
this for many years and was knighted for 
his work. On his retirement he returned to 
England and has produced some remarkable 
results in applying his findings to some 
large tracts there. 

The underlying idea is that healthy soil 
produces healthy vegetation; healthy vege- 
tation produces healthy animals, and the 
two combine to produce healthy human be- 
ings. The results attained in England lately 
on some large areas are quite startling. 

This system should not be confused with 

















Ehrenfried Pfeiffer’s “Bio-Dynamice Farm- 
ing’ which is of German origin. 

The following is a condensed version of 
the Indore 

The Indore Process is a composting meth- 
od which was originally developed for the 
benefit of the cultivators in India and fol- 
lows the natural production of humus from 
mixed vegetable and animal wastes in Na- 
ture by the oxidation processes associated 
with bacteria and fungi. 


process: 


In the original technique, the virtue of 
which was its simplicity, the mixed and 
partly withered vegetable wastes were 
assembled in heaps or pits to a total depth 
of about three feet in layers each about 
six inches thick, moistened with a slurry 
made from urine-impregnated earth (taken 
from the floor of the cattle shed) and all 
the wood ashes available. The mixed wastes 
were not continuous but were separated by 
a thin layer of farmyard manure about two 
inches deep. In this way an intimate mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal wastes ready 
for fermentation was secured without any 
loss of urine—the most important portion 
of the waste products of the animal, and 
the soil and wood ashes provided a_ base 
for neutralizing excessive acidity. Arrange- 
ments were made for keeping the mass 
moist by suitable methods of watering; 
the oxygen needed was obtained from the 
air. The continuous aeration of the com- 
post heap or pit was, and is always, of the 
first importance. This was achieved at In- 
dore by assembling the materials loosely 
and by seeing that the depth of the mass 
never exceeded thirty inches, but recently, 
other devices such as vertical vent holes 
four feet apart made by hand with a crow- 


bar, or permanent aeration chimneys, have 
been successfully tried out at various cen- 
tres at home and abroad and still further 
devices are at present under consideration. 

An intense fermentation accompanied by 
a rapid rise in temperature to about 145° 
F. takes place, which continues for a long 
time with only a moderate downward gra- 
dient to about 85° F. after ninety days. 
This range fits in well with the optimum 
temperature conditions required by the 
fungi and bacteria concerned. Sixteen days 
after charge the heaps or pits are turned 
from one end, care being taken to place 
the outside layers in the middle of the new 
heap. A second turning in the reverse 
direction takes place one month after 
charge. the third and last turning two 
months after the commencement of opera- 
tions, then the material is left to ripen for 
another month before being applied to the 
land in a form resembling finely divided 
leaf mould, of which about eighty per cent 
passes through a sieve of six meshes to the 


linear inch.—H. M. Asuey, (N. Y.) 


Growing California Pitcher-Plant 
Answering H. L. Lockhart 

uary 

Most public libraries have a_ set of 
Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of Horticulture” which 
contains a long chapter on Darlingtonia 
californica named after Dr. Wm. Darlington 
of West Chester, Penna. 

In brief, the chapter states, they grow in 
fine muddly soil in a shaded position and 
should never be allowed to become dry. Give 
moist even temperature. 
terial in which they grow 


(W. Va.) Jan- 


a cool The ma 


best is two 


thirds fern root fiber and one-third chopped 
sphagnum and silver sand with a 
little charcoal added. About the first week 
in July is perhaps the best time for potting. 

Repot only once in two years and place 
in pot saucers as a safeguard against be 
coming dry. All the space between the. pots 
should be filled with sphagnum moss up to 
the rims of the pots. 

These plants are native to north central 


moss 


California and to south Oregon on the 
Sierra at the edge of mountain swamps 
from 2000 to 8000 feet. 

Darlingtonias have grown outdoors the 


year round in the East in a few 
localities. 

I have seen nice specimens grown here 
in southern California near the Coast by a 
local nurseryman who exhibited them at a 


big flower show in recent years.—Harry A. 


special 


Musser, (Calif.) 
Watering Billbergias 
Answering Mrs. A. W. Knock (Minn.) April 
There is no harm in filling the eup or 
“live vases” with water. Billbergias are 
epiphytic herbs belonging to the brome- 
liads. A new book has been published re- 


cently called “Plant Hunters in the Andes” 
by T. Harper Goodspeed who headed an 
expedition sent out by the University of 
California. The party reported a section 
of Peru was foggy or rainy most of the 
24 hours. In other words, everything was 
dripping all the time. On tree trunks and 


out along the branches nestled orchids. 
bromeliads, ferns and other epiphytes in 


remarkable 
(Calif. ) 


variety. —Harry A. MUSSER, 

















= CROCUS... Among the first 
= of Spring flowers, these colorful 
blooms appear shortly after the 
first thaw. Although Crocus bulbs 
are scarce this year, Flowerfield 
has a supply of these and many 
= other choice, hard to find varie- 
ties. You'll find them all color- 
fully illustrated in Flowerfield’s 

new Fall catalog. 
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Gems of the Garden 





TULIPS ... Varieties of Flowerfield’s own grown Tulips of 
Giant Darwins, Cottage, Hybrid and Breeder types are dis- 
played in full color in the new Flowerfield Fall catalog. Among 
the long list of named superior bulbs are such favorites as City 
of Haarlem $1.50 per doz., Fantasy $1.45 per doz., Ellen Will- 
mott (a beautiful yellow Cottage) $1.35 per doz., 
Bronze Queen (a fine Breeder tulip) $1.35 per doz. 





HYACINTHS. 
sirable Fall planting, Spring 
flowering bulb. Hyacinths are a 
perfect border plant for walks 
and low borders. See the Grape 
Hyacinths (Muscari) in Flower- 
field’s Fall catalog. = 


.. A most de- 


Send for y our copy of f lowerfield’s 1943 Fall 
catalog. Place your order now, Flowerfield 
williship your selections at the proper time. 
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New! 
Plant Dusting 


Bellows 




























































Protects Victory Gardens 
and Flowers from Pests 


This new Garden Dusting Bellows provides 
the most practical way to keep insects 
from ravaging your vegetables and 
flowers. No messy liquids, no clogged 
spray—just a penetrating cloud of your 
favorite dry dusting powder to finish off 
pests. Made of hard willow and sheepskin 
leather, with glass jar for insecticide 
attached. About 16" long.......$3.50 


(plus postage) 


ammache Sls 


145 EAST S7IM STREET, YORK, N_ 


Dorot hy Widd l. 


NOW PLANNING TOURS _ FOR 
NE XT FALL AND EARLY WINTER 


“DECORATING 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS" 


subject, both 


NEW 











is her most popular 
for garden clubs and women’s clubs. 
Simple, practical, inspirational dem- 
onstrations with available native ma- 
terials. Always enthusiastically ap- 
preciated. Rates reasonable. Sen 
now for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 
Pleasantville New York 








COUNT ON US 
to furnish fine new Dwarf Iris 
Hall of Fame Iris 
New Peonies 
New Hemerocallis 
at modest prices 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine Kansas 


GROW BRAND'S LOVELY 
French Lilacs 


They offer you greater variety 
in both bloom and color—from 
a dainty single white to a 
double deep purple-red — and 
most of them with panicles of 
unusual size. We propagate them 
on their own roots, which makes 
them hardy and easier to raise. 

Our plants are all labelled, 
all true to name and come to 
you from the finest collection in 
the country. 


BRAND'S PEONIES from _ the 
finest prize-winning varieties 
Onseter at POPPIES in all the 
varieties, 

remains CRABS - 


pose 

















BRAND PEONY 
FARMS INC. ae 














- dual-pur- 
and ornamental. 


134 E. Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 








Beautiful Catalog Free 
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| at this early stage of the game. 


JULY 
@ 


HE weather has not 
favored Victory Gar- 
dens in many parts 
of the country. Some sec- 
tions suffered from late 
spring frosts with the re- 


sult that tender crops, 
sown too early in some instances, par- 
ticularly by imexperienced gardeners, 


were lost and had to be resown, thus dip- 
ping into our precious reserves of vege- 
table seeds. Elsewhere, unprecedented 
rains flooded gardens, rotting seed in the 
ground or washing out gardens com- 
pletely. In the North, a cold rainy spring 
delayed planting several weeks—even 
months. Thus, the warning note sounded 
by our agricultural advisers, that it would 
be unwise to assume that last year’s 
bumper crops could again be produced 
this year, was born of ‘wisdom. 
However, no true gardener who has 
suffered these reverses will admit defeat 
There 
are many weeks of ideal growing 
weather ahead and even several weeks are 
left in which to sow late crops. Sugges- 
tions for Victory Gardeners both in the 
North and South will be found in this 
issue. Late sowings develop rapidly. It’s 


| better to use surplus seeds of beets, beans, 





corn and other vegetables now while they 
are full of vitality than to hold them over 
winter. Old seeds are nearly always dis- 
appointing and to use them’ is a waste 
of time and effort. 


HE food situation becomes more 
critical the weeks pass. There is 
every reason to believe that the 21,000,000 
Victory Gardens planted this year must 


as 








e Victory Gardens off 
to a late start—Save 
your surplus produce 


— 129 kinds of tools 


be persistently nurtured in order that the 
maximum amount of produce can be har- 
vested. Some late-sown vegetables need 
constant care and attention to such details 
as weeding, cultivating, and watering to 
overcome a late start. It has been fore- 
vast that the late spring may increase the 
menace from pests. Apply the ounce of 
prevention now and save a erop which 
will help to inerease the nation’s food 
supply. 


HIS year it is important to preserve 

as much as possible of the harvest from 
your garden for the coming winter. Much 
has been written lately about the dehydra- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, and in 
order that readers may have up-to-date 
information, H. W. Hochbaum has de- 
voted his article this month to the sub 
ject. It is unlikely that most Victory 
Gardeners will want to preserve an entire 
crop of beans or corn by dehydration, but 
the method has several points in its favor, 
and in view of the fact that new pres- 
sure cookers may not be distributed in 
time to process the non-acid vegetables 
maturing this month, dehydration is the 
next best method to employ, if one does 
not trust the hot water bath method of 
canning. 


HE war has brought about a universal 

simplification of hundreds of articles 
made for civilian use in an effort to save 
critical metals. Among these are garden 
tools. According to the last report from 
the Office of War Information, garden 
tools have been reduced in number from 
915 to 129 items and they are now limited 
to two, sometimes three grades. I’m rather 
proud of my own collection of tools, I'll 
admit, and I have several made to do a 
special job. In the lot, however, are a 
number, wished on me by well-intentioned 


manufacturers, for which I have no 
earthly use. Only 129 kinds of tools, 
now! Who needs more than a dozen? 


From a ranch in Nevada comes “ye month’s 
Mr. F. 
that his a 
entirely from scrap materials— 
mostly from an old gas tank, with ball bear- 
Who else 


can spare a snapshot of his weathervane? 





weathervane illustration. . Shannon, 
the contributor, 


made 


says 
was 


ings from an old cream separator. 











Your Garden of Verse* 


The Garden 


Across the road a garden grew, 

And bent among the flowers, 

A spare old man stooped to his task 
Or he sat and dreamed for hours. 


He had slaved away his early youth 
In a pharmacy day and night. 

A pallid drudge year in, year out, 
He was starved for color and light. 


He had no time for romance, 
He grew to shun mankind. 

Too stingy to spend emotion, 
He closed his heart and mind. 


He reaped the fruits of frustration, 

In that dull round of care. 

A life out of doors, the learned man said, 
Might bring surcease from despair. 


The gay nasturtiums stirred his heart, 
Velvet dahlias woke his pride 

The roses he loved like children, 
The lily was his bride. 


He left this mortal plane long since, 
But the garden calls him still: 

He walks there when the moon is low, 
A bent form, dim and chill. 


—FRANCES STRAWN LIVINGSTON 


Laughter 


When a gauzy, purple butterfly, 
Softly tilts a golden flower, 

It’s cool wings ease the summer flame 
As laughter sooths a troubled hour. 


—CouURTNEY E. CoTram 


Day’s End 


The twilight comes to cool the air, 

The shadows lengthen on the’ sod, 

Soft breezes blow the garden through, 
The leaves and blossoms sway and nod. 


On garden path, in sheltering hedge, 
In treetops dark and cloudless sky, 
The evening birds awake to life, 
To stir, to sing and upward fly. 


And flowers, warm with summer heat, 
Expand to greet the softened light 
And shed, to show their gratitude, 
A fragrance in the summer night. 


Now all is peace. From meadows near 
A cooling mist blows o’er the wall 
And strangely lonesome in the night 
There comes the thrush’s silvery call. 
—Epwin W. PrRocToR 


Garden Overtones 


Gay visitors invade the bordered path; 
Some rest on ageratum’s downy blue 
Some tap the honeyed dew 

Deep in Dresden cups; 

A few 


Float lazily through shafts of summer sun. 

Yellow ones, brown ones, bronze and mid- 
night blue 

Silver stippled, gold edged, 

In rainbow rendezvous. 


One golden day The Artist 
Gathered grace and luster and light, 
And made in endless surprise, 
Unbelievable 
Butterflies. 

—TueEoposia E. FENNER 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


HOME CATING 
MADE EASY 


Miriam Williams 





Easy to understand and easy to follow so 
that good food can be kept safely. 1.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


























For Better Vegetables from Your Victory Garden 


USE MECHLING'S GPG) R-GO) spray owner 


(Trego Mart of Gener Chamtent On) 


A fungicide that controls diseases on plants, SPOR-GO contains ina 
more efficient chemical form over twice as much copper as commer- 
cial Bordeaux. With spreading and adhesive agents blended in, 
SPOR-GO covers more uniformly and is more resistant to weather. 
Its smooth protective film is more persistent, more toxic to fungi; but 
it is less likely to injure very tender vegetation. 


FOR SALE AT 
DEALERS IN 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
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and Mildew squash 

Leaf Spot and On beets, carrots, 
Mildew parsnips, spinach 
Downy Mildew On lettuce 
Powdery Mildew, 

Black Spot, and Leaf 

Spot On roses 


Controls ‘ 
Blight - MILDEW «- Leaf Spot 


Early and late blight 
Anthracnose, Leaf Spot 


On potatoes, tomatoes 
On cucumbers, melon, 


One ounce makes 2% gallons of Finished Spray 
8 oz. Canister (makes 20 gals.) $ .50 
200z * ¢c « * ) $1.00 





Also in 5 lb. bags for larger users. - 





MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


Division of General Chemical Company 
12 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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‘Bug-a-boo 


Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 





IGHLY CONCENTRATED— 
4 ounces make 12 to 18 
gallons of highly effective | 
spray. Also larger sizes. Easy 
to mix...won’t clog sprayer. | 
Harmless to humans or pets. 


vu 
<ul 0 FUND oO 


© Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 


Mop, DEFECTIVE OR op 
45 aoveanistognes® 







Buy at leading hardware, 
drug, garden supply 
and department stores. 


Bug-a-boo 
VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 


BY SOCONY-VACUUM 











Pe eo 9 
Neer, [rs 
The WORLD'S/ "=" OREGON “GROWN 
Roses. ) 
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Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


We specialize in the varieties recom- 
mended by the National Oriental Poppy 
Committee—Write for descriptive list 
FREE, including Directions for plant'ng, 
culture and care. Tells how and when 
to plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY | 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio | | 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Authors of “Creative 


O matter how small your garden 
N (it may even be a window box), 
4 one of its harvests may be some 
tiny, neat bouquets of gaiety to wear on 
your shoulder. A homemade 
need not take much time in the making, 
and you don’t have to have expert hands 
to keep yourself well turned out in 
flowers for your frocks. 

We know that many of our readers are 
making their own corsages or wishing 
to make them because our correspondence 
has a generous share of questions on this 
matter. To you who have written, we 
promised through the mails that an article 
on corsages was in the offing. We'll have 
your various questions in mind as we 
diseuss “how to make”, “what materials” 
and “when to wear”. 

Making a corsage is not altogether 
different from making a flower arrange- 
ment. Actually a corsage is a miniature 
arrangement which is intended to last a 
tew hours without water. We have evolved 
our own method of making them to have 
the greatest lasting powers. Start out 
by treating the flowers for them as you 
would treat any flowers you want to have 
last well; cut in the early morning before 
the sun is on them and plunge them up 
to their necks in cold water. Flowers 
and container ought to be small enough 
to slip into the ice box for a few hours. 

In composing the little bouquet, use 
the fingers of your left hand as a holder, 
adjusting the flowers and foliages in re- 
lation to one another with your right 
hand. Start with the central flower, 
which might be one floret of Gladiolus. 
Build your arrangement, flower by flower, 


corsage 


in relation to this center, slipping a 
flower at a time between your fingers. 
Don’t let your fingers get too tight a 


erip on the stems. It isn’t good for the 
stems and it makes the arranging diffi- 
eult. The fingers should be firm but not 
tense. When the grouping is complete, 
eut the stem ends even and bind thin 
green florist’s string along the length of 
the combined stems. The string can make 
a spiral pattern first one way then back 
again. With the string, too, just the 
right amount of tension is necessary. If 
it is too tight it will eut into the stems 
and flowers will fall out or not last well. 
If it is too loose, the corsage will not 
hold its pattern. The bound stem lengths 
should be about two inches long. 

To make the flowers last longer, we ap- 
ply a wad of cotton or a small piece of 
paper napkin which has been saturated 


with cold water to the cluster of stem 
ends. This wet wad should be no larger 
than a pea. A small piece of wax paper 


may be molded over this to hold it in place 
and also to hold the moisture in. Over 
this bind corsage tape (available at the 
florists’s and at many five and ten cent 
stores), covering the entire two inches 
of stems. As you bind the tape, be sure 


Wear Your Own Harvest 


and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Flo wer 


Arrangement” 





1. Strawflowers and seed pots, neat, pert and 
crisp, decorated with a ribbon bow, make a 
corsage for more or less tailored hours 
2. With the seemingly unstudied simplicity 
of nature, this casual corsage is ready to 
accompany you for an afternoon or evening 
3. Formal restraint is another quality you 
might wish to produce for a special occasion. 
This one was made with a Camellia and a 
Lily which was taken apart 
Corsages by Mrs. Jess A. Belcham, author of 
the only book on the subject of corsages for 
amateurs, “Corsages—January to December” 


that it overlaps the last round each time 
vou twist it. 

As a final touch, you may wish to tie 
a small bow of ribbon just below your 
flowers, though this is not necessary. 
Your finished product, like a good flower 
arrangement, should have design, with a 





















Plan 
Before 
You 
a Plant 


ééeF OOD PRESERVATION GUIDE 


A complete, tested, up to the minute in 
struction book covering all phases of home 
canning, home de-hydration and preserving. 
Gardeners will find the clear, concise, 
easily understandable instructions, easy 
charts and diagrams of untold help in 
planning their gcrdens for maximum yield. 
By careful study of the Food Preservation 
Guide NOW, planting may be planned so 
that proper quantities of each vegetable 
will be on hand for canning. Your garden 
vegetables may then be enjoyed through- 
out the coming year. The Food Pre- 
servotion Guide is written by Rosina K. 
Maxwell, who conducted canning demon- 
strations for Ball Bros. for 16 years. 


Order your copy today. 


Send $1.00 together with your name and 
address to: 


BUNTING AFFILIATES 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


CORN EAR WORM 


Injecting U.S.P. Cornex oil into ears 6 days 
after silk appears gives Positive Control. 
V Special: Gun & oil for 50 doz. 
$2.00 prepaid . Circular 
GARDEN CHEM. CO. 


Hanover, N. J. 


Thanks... 


We are sold out of gladiolus bulbs on ac- 
count of the fine business you have given 
us this year. We will have other fine 
varieties to offer next year. 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT ILLINOIS 




























KILL MOLES win 
MOLOGEN 


Destroys moles quickly. 
Odorless. Easy to use. 
% Ib. only 50c. At your 
dealer’s, or write. 


RoseMfg.Co.104 OgenBldg., Beacon, N.Y. 


Ris 


All different types of Iris Dwarf, Intermedi- 
ates, Table, Tall Bearded, Siberian and 
Species, fully described in our free catalogue 
sent upon request. Collections and helpful 
Color Chart also given. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
1427 W. Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


POOR MAN’S ORCHIDS 
(Dutch Iris) 


Beautiful Orchid-like flowers 
blooming in Ma The finest Iris 
for cutting, brilliant colors of wax- 
like texture, long lasting. 


40 bulbs, 10 each of 4 named 
varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 


OAFFODILLS—Our colorfully illustrated 
Catalog is the most complete in America, 
describes 235 varieties, many new, rare 
and unusual. Grown on our own farms 
in the world’s favored spot for the pro- 
duction of fine bulbs. 


az hee “a ae — 8 9 4 ee od 


Route 1, Box 403 Elma, Washington 
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center of interest, pleasing silhouette 
(outlines), nice harmony or contrast of 
color, and a spritely orderliness. If 
vour first corsage does not come up to 
the standard you think it should, remem- 
ber that your first flower arrangement 
| probably didn’t either. The second will 
come closer, and the third eloser still. 
Some of the most inviting garden flow- 
ers to use at this time of year are Tom 
Thumb Zinnias, Sweet Alyssum, Bache- 
lors’ Buttons, Ageratum, Verbena, Ver- 
onica, Pompon Dahlias and individual 
Gladiolus florets. Time-honored and still 
among the choicest are Rose buds. Foli- 
age which plays so important a part in 
flower arrangement generally is just as 
important for corsages. You may select 
something mainly for its shape, such as 
little spear ends of Daylily leaves, or 
small sealloped circles like the leaves of 
Coral-bells. On the other hand you may 
p-ck foliage for its color, perhaps the 


delicate gray of the smallest leaves on 
your Salvia argentea or a spray of the 


grayish blue-green of Baptisia. When 
selecting flowers and foliage, be sure to 
choose some that are fairly solid and 
some that are more broken up in design. 

This year, with its emphasis on vege- 
tables, may inspire you to combine vege- 
tables with your flowers and foliage. 
Three tiny earrots, scrubbed to glossy 
gold, might well be the center of interest 
for your next corsage—to be worn, of 
course, with a sports frock or other 
informal clothes. Little green apples 
speared on bits of lithe twigs are lasting 
and attractive for corsages. When you 
are using vegetables, you may have to 
insert wire stems to make them hold 
desired positions. 

Any time when you are dressing up, 
whether you are dressed for city shop- 
ping, or for an afternoon call, or for an 
evening formal or informal, a corsage is 
in order. There are corsages, as_ there 
are dresses, for many occasions. There 


are small, restrained and tailored cor- 
sages and there are more festive ones. 


As long as your particular corsage is 
appropriate to your particular clothes, it 
is also appropriate for the occasion for 
which you are dressed. 





Edward A. White 


DWARD A. White, professor eme- 
ritus and retired head of the depart- 
ment of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., died in Ithaca May 13, at the age 
of 70, as a result of heart trouble. 
Professor White was a pioneer in the 
field of teaching floriculture in America, 
having organized a department of flori- 
culture at Massachusetts State College in 
1907, the first of its kind in the United 
States. He was more famous, however, as 
an authority on orchids, and made col- 
lecting trips to most parts of the world 
in 1937 and 1939. His eollection of 
plants, now at Cornell, is probably the 
most complete in this country. He wrote 
several books, among them “American 
Orchid Culture” and “Principles of 
Flower Arrangement.” 

















ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted in August 
should bloom next 
year ' 


Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. 
Planting directions with 
each order. All Plants are labelled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 





Special Introductory Offer 
Eight Fine Varieties $2.00 
Any four for $1.00 


WURTEMBERG!IA—largest of 
all. nee yes sho 
PROSER —an immense 
pa , Et and blooms 
long time. 

















BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE— 
tall dark red. Very showy. 

MRS. PERRY—large beauti- 
ful clear pink. 


a 

OLYMPIA—double SALMON. may SADLER—a fine pink 
Early, prolific. th salmon glow 

JOYCE — beautiful American JEANNIE MAWSON — tall, 
Beauty rose, tall, large geranium pink. Very 
and free flowering. fine. 

SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and -— h Each .60; three for $1.75; twelve for $5.50 
prepaic 


OTHER BARGAINS 


MERTENSIA er VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall for 
beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in May with 
twelve inch stalks of pretty blue bells shading to 
pink. tne hardy, sure blooming and _ interesting. 
Fine bulbs. .....cccccscccessecsecs 12 for 

MADONNA LiLy—Should be planted this fall for bloom 
next May Sweetly fragrant pure white flowers, ex- 
cellent for —- and showy in the re ~ - $1.80 
flowering bulbs. ......seecceseceeeses 

FINE DARWIN TULIPS— Sound, plump, Ame me 4 grown 
bulbs that will bloom with nice large flowers. Order 
now as supply is limited. We offer pink, yellow, 


red and maroon and a fine a of all colors. 
15 bulbs $1.00 80 bulbs $4.00 36 bulbs $2.00 
saa TY tat DAFFO- SUTTESTLY PLANT — 
DI — Fine assort- urnt orange um- 
wenn | bloom in May oan very showy in 
For haturalizing and July, August. Thrives 
a a in any dry locations. 
22 bulbs $1.00 it, to row and 
45 bulbs $2.00 nice for cutting. 
100 bulbs $4.00 Very fine for natur- 
GRAPE HYACINTH = ginkas ates. 
Grow anywhere, Fine 12 ¢ 1.00 
little owers, very or $1. 
showy, Siong Dass BABY IRIS—Plant for 
etc., in early May. crocus effect, Blooms 
Heavenly blue. very early, very 
SO for $3 dwarf, 3 6 inch- 
BLOODROOT — Thrives es. Hardy and very 
in shade with beau- showy. Plant now for 
tiful pure white next spring bloom. 
bloom at crocus Will ship nice as- 
[ee interesting, fo- sortment of colors. 
iage and some nm 
different. . 12 for $1.00 
15 for $1.00 40 for $3.00 





ORDER All ee RF ee NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and unusual bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS. Spring, Texas 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTINGS 


Keep dogs away from 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 
bits. Easy and economical 
to use. Harmless to 
Humans or animals. Non- 
poisonous non-inflam- 
































“DOGZOFF” 


Coprrant 1933 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 


TIPP CITY, OHIO 





FLOWER GROWER 


S Dove °* 
MOSQUITOES AWAY 


GIVE YOURSELF FREEDOM FROM BUZZ & BITES WITH 


_CITRODOR 4) 





Indoors or out, burned |5 feet 
apart, these famous citronella 
candles will chase away pesky 
mosquitoes. Guaranteed to burn 
15 hours in glass cup. Boxed in 
pairs, complete with black hold- 
ers, Stock up now. 


Per pair $ 1 .00 3 pairs for 


$2.85 


Extra candles for refills, 6 
for $1.25; 12 for $2.40. 
[Please add 15¢ per order for postage. 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen Since 1818 


346 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








I THANK YOU 


for the fine business in Gladiolus bulbs that 
my customers have given me this season. We 
hope they all will raise wonderful blooms. 


n al i y 
MAPLE SYRUP 
Have just found another Ict of fancy maple 
syrup. Syrup is going to be very scarce be- 
fore next winter so better get yours now for 
your own use and for Christmas presents. 
Write for prices. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


E'mer Gove Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














IRIS conection” 


16 varieties, labeled, including pink purple, 
red, yellow, blue, ete. 

List value from $1.75 to $2.25 for only $1 postpaid 
Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 
W. C. STONE 


Camden, New York 
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KEEP DOGS 

















*PROTECT 
your garden, 
shrubs, evergreens 
iS It works like magic . . 


Ke) 
AK your garden and shrubs. 


ORDER BY MAIL C. O. D. $1 plus postage (or 
send $1, we pay postage). SUDBURY 

LABORATORY, 184 DUTTON RD., 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


CHAPERONE 


JULY, 1943 











. a wonderful 
new repellent that prevents damage 
It's harm- 
less to humans and plants, practically invisible and 
odorless, effective from the very first application. 


























O some gardeners the very thought 

of a greenhouse in July would seem 

to be repugnant. “Why,” they 
say, “must one suffer needless discomfort 
from heat? Isn’t it warm enough out- 
doors 2” 

Curiously enough, one may take refuge 
from the sun in a greenhouse in which 
tropical plants are growing. Usually 
such a house is well shaded with moisture 
in the air so necessary for most tropical 
plants. Thus, the interior of the green- 
house is cooler than outside. 

With few exceptions, such as Roses and 
Chrysanthemums, nearly all plants in 
ereenhouses benefit from some _ shade. 
Remember during these hot days that 
plants live by drinking through their 
roots and by perspiring through their 
leaves. If we provide them with a little 
shade and the proper amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere, their work is made 
easier. 

Aquatic plants. How seldom do we 
see a small greenhouse devoted to an 
array of aquatic plants. One can de- 
rive a great deal of pleasure by grow- 
ing these almost exclusively. It is not 
because they are less beautiful than 
other plants that we do not see them but 
rather, I suppose, because we feel they 
are less profitable since we cannot easily 
transfer the pots or many of the flowers 
to the living-room. Some of nature’s 
most beautiful flowers are _ included 
among the aquatics and as far as eul- 
ture is concerned no serious barrier will 
deter anyone from growing them. 

There are two common methods of 
growing them. One is to devote the en- 
tire house or nearly so, to their culture; 
the other is to use a few tubs, pots, or 
some kind of small tank. The latter 
plan is the one most usually adopted by 
the owner of a small greenhouse, prob- 
ably because the plants can be more 
easily put away for the winter. In this 
way they will, if the temperature is 
right, just grow and flower and then, as 
other herbaceous plants do, retire for 
their annual rest. Some aquatics can 
only be seen to advantage in the green- 
house in very shallow water and so pots 
and tubs are more expedient here than 
a large tank. 

Since there are aquatic plants in both 
temperate and tropical regions we will 
be somewhat restricted in the kinds we 


July in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 






‘an grow in one house. Some of the 
very tropical species will only do well 
if grown in water that has a hot water 
pipe passing through with the tempera- 
ture of the water at no time dropping 
below 70 degrees. There are, however, 
many species that can be grown in the 
ordinary greenhouse with but little ar- 
tificial heat. 

If, as is likely, we will attempt to 
grow those ¢hat require extreme heat as 
well as those from more temperate cli- 
mates, a more interesting group can be 
gathered together even if we do not 
excel in the culture of them all. So in 
order to grow the largest collection, a 
temperature of 70 to 80 degrees F. as 
a maximum with sun heat and 60 de- 
grees F. as a minimum night tempera- 
ture should be aimed at. The water 
should be kept up to 60 degrees F. dur- 
ing the growing season. Perhaps the 
greatest secret in the culture of aqua- 
tics is the maintenance of an even tem- 
perature in the water. Like most plants 
they demand that there should never be 
sudden fluctuations of temperature at 
the roots. Many of us forget this, think- 
ing only of the atmospheric condition. 

If we do have a large tank, the plants 
should be set in soil in pots, tubs or 
other convenient containers. We can 
thus move them as we desire. Floating 
kinds sometimes increase rapidly as, for 
instance, the well known Water-hya- 
einth (Eichhornia crassipes). This gen- 
erally tends to take up more space than 
was originally allotted to it, so rambling 
parts must be cut away. 

Besides the Water-hyacinth, which is 
a rank weed in some warm region water- 
ways, good aquatics for the small green- 
house include Water-hawthorn (Apono- 
geton distachyus) and Lattice-leaf (Apo- 
nogeton fenestralis), both of which are 
very desirable and have sweetly scented 
flowers; Old World Arrowhead (Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia); Water-lettuce (Pis- 
tia stratiotes); tropical Water-weed 
(Anacharis densa); Water-shield (Bra- 
senia schreberi) and the Umbrella 
Plant (Cyperus alternifolius) which 
grows best in very shallow water. Of 
course, most attractive of all are the 
Water-lilies (Nymphaea). A large tub 
may be devoted to one or, if the tank 
or pond is 9 or 10 feet square, several 
species may be grown. 











low, orange, 


blotched 












Herbert F. 








FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss type, yel- 
henna, 
pink, r6se, carmine, 
blue, with contrasting dark 
centers, 31%, in. 
blooms, mixed colors. 
type, exquisite pastels and strik- $1.00, 14. pkt. 50 cents. 


Retail catalogue, wholesale list 


Growers of newer Primrose seed 






ing bronze tones, unbelievably 
beautiful yellows, maroons, 
purples, many ruffled, flowers 
over 4 in., mixed colors. Clarke 
Blend, balanced mixture of 
these two superb strains. Pkt. 


flame, 
fuchsia, 


Hvbrid 


THE CLARKES Marguerite R. 
CLACKAMAS, OREGON 

















July Vegetable Garden Pointers 


(Continued from page 333) 


soil over. In my own garden this is not 
necessary. Scatter about one pound of 
Victory Garden fertilizer to 25 feet of 
row, rake it in well, make a furrow and 
sow the seed or set the plants immedi- 
ately. If you have planted long rows of 
these crops you can still make room for 
a follow crop by using all the plants as 
you go along for eating. Of course, I 
realize that all plants do not size up at 
the same time and it is often necessary 
to look up and down the row tor a mess 
for dinner. As soon as a row of lettuce 
gets bitter or starts to go to seed, don’t 
wait—pull it up and replant. When you 
have made two good pickings of bush 
beans don’t Wait for a few misshapen 
pods to fill out. Pull the plants up, 
fertilize and replant. Peas will soon be 
done. Early corn should be picked by 
the first of August. Oh, there will be 
many chances to work in some late crops 
if you keep it in mind. 

So make your plans now to plant a 
follow crop. Here are some possible 
follow erops: 
Plant before July 15 
Late variety 

bage plants 
Late variety celery 

plants 


Early variety celery 
plants 

Broccoli plants 

Cauliflower plants 

Beets seed 


cab- 


Chinese cabbage seed Bush bean seed 

Rutabaga seed Curled cress seed 

Turnip seed Kale seed 

Endive seed Kohlrabi seed 

Carrot seed Lettuce seed 
Mustard seed 
Radish seed 

Plant up to Au: Chard seed 

gust 1 Should only be 

Early variety cab- planted in late 


bage plants August—spinach 
If at all possible you should always 
water seed or plants planted during the 
summer months. Unless the garden has 
been heavily manured and fertilized you 
should rake in some Victory Garden or 
similar commercial fertilizer  betore 
planting a second crop. Water well and 
fertilize well and much of your garden 
space will produce two good crops. 


Side dressing with fertilizer. This 
spring much of our country had heavy 
rains. If your garden was well drained 
and you seized the chances between 
showers to plant and eultivate, things 
probably got off to a good start. With 
the excessive rains percolating through 
the soil and the low nitrogen content of 
the Victory Garden fertilizer it might be 
a good idea to side dress your long 
season crops. Spread about a pound of 
the 3-8-7 along 35 feet of row and culti- 
vate it in. Do not be too concerned 
about getting the fertilizer near the 
plants. Remember that the roots of most 
plants are just about as long as the 
plants are tall. I say this because recent 
surveys show the fertilizer situation at 
the present time is much better than 
most of us thought it would be last 
March. Prospects for next year’s ferti- 
lizer look fairly good. Nitrogen will be 
in better supply while potash will prob- 
ably be the searce element. 


Vine crop pests. Cucumbers, squash 


and other vine crops are subject to 
attack from a number of insects and 
diseases. 

At the Field Station where I have 


worked for over 25 years we have been 
unable to grow a satisfactory crop of 
cucumbers or melons for the past 15 
years. We have sprayed and dusted in 
vain with every material we thought 
might help. Therefore, far be it for me 
to attempt to tell anyone else how to 
protect these two crops from the various 
pests. We have, however, been able to 
grow large crops of good squash, gourds 
and pumpkins. So I venture to give the 
following advice. 

One of the meanest pests of the vege- 
table garden and a serious pest of these 
crops is the squash vine borer. Just 
about the time the plants really begin 
to grow, infested vines suddenly wilt 
and many soon die. If you slit the stem 
just above the ground you will find a 
large white grub. You should be able to 
locate it by sawdust (frass) coming out 
of a hole in the stem. If you get it 
before too much damage has been done 
you may save the plant. However, it is 
usually too late when a plant starts to 
wilt, so dusting or spraying must be 
resorted to. 

Rotenone dust applied 5 times be- 
tween July 1 and 25 will do the job. This 
year due to the scarcity of rotenone we 
cannot use it on squash. 

The following spray has consistently 
given even better control: 

Volek 
3 tablespoons 
2 quarts 


Water 
1 gallon 
50 gallons 


Nicotine Sulphate 
5 teaspoons 
14 pints 


Apply in a fine spray 5 times between 
July 1 and 25. 


The tomato worm. This common pest 
is just about the largest caterpillar you 
will find anywhere (a first cousin at- 
tacks tobacco). It looks particularly 
dangerous and feels worse if you follow 
control recommendations and ‘‘ pick it 
off by hand and destroy.’’ This worm 
will eat a lot of leaves in a short time 
so whenever you see a branch stripped 
of foliage search until you find the eul- 
prit. It may take several minutes to find 
it for in spite of his large size he blends 
in perfectly with the plant. 

It you find a tomato worm covered 
with a number of small white cocoons 
let it be, for his hours are numbered and 
it will do no more damage. These are 
parasites and each ‘‘eocoon’’ is a pupal 
‘ase containing an insect which has 
been living inside the worm. On emerg- 
ing from the white ease each insect will 
parasitize and thus destroy another 
tomato worm. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 15 for $1.00; 
100 for $6.00. Illustrated 
Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 














PROTECT YOUR HANDS 
FROM 








Don't let dirt, plant stain, or other garden 
grime become imbedded in your skin, under 
your nails. 


GARDEN GLOVE is a new PROTECTIVE 
CREAM made especially for gardeners. It 
forms a flexible, durable, invisible, non-alkaline 
film which protects the skin—even in the pres- 
ence of moisture. Yet, film and entrained dirt 
wash off instantly with mild soap and water. 


Avoid “Gardener's Hands!” 
8-oz. jar GARDEN GLOVE (Pat. App. for) $1 
(Average Season’s Supply) Postpaid 
Address: GARDEN GLOVE. 


Auburndale, 66, Mass. 


A fine large late blooming white Daffodil 
and Campfire, a brilliant red cup are 
being offered in our new catalogue which 
lists many of the finest recent introductions 
from abroad. Write for your copy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
LEBANON OREGON 


a ie i ei alt i i le 
( Pansy Seed Sowing Time Is Near! 


GROW PANSIES FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
but be sure to use 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if you want BETTER PANSIES than your neigh- 
bors anc competitors. 


acts aitia 
There is great de- 
mand for BETTER 
PANSIES in the spring, 
so order OREGON | 











GIANT PANSY SEED 


& i| 
r Immense Blooms 
ee | spelen me Wondortut coloring | 
¥ > ure 
the seedlings in early | Leas eer 
fall and they will 





Finest Florists’ Mixture 
1 pkt. 500 seeds... $1.00 
3 pkts. 500 seeds each $2.0 


produce four-inch 
blooms in early spring. 
Cultural and Mar- 


~ . Trial pkt. 200 seeds.. $ .50 
keting Suggestions j ounce.............-$12.00 
FREE. rs sab catackue $6.00 


To be sure of true stock, send direct to 


I i, gO, tn, iy, gin, 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 
—— 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Li FREE, your copy of the 1943 STAR GUIDE to 


Good Roses. Describes 169 dependable roses of all 
Ce American Rose Selections,’’ our newest novelties, 





types, shows 84 in full color. Includes many ‘‘All- 
and money-saving special offers on expert-selected 
groups for various uses, Get your copy today, 


ads -... CONARD-PYLE co. 


West Grove 406, Pa. 








“CORNFUME” 


The approved, one-shot, 
and economical control for 


Prices and full particulars on 
request. 


ARROW PRODUCTS CO. 


CARLSTADT, N. J. 


safe 
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LONG SEASON 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


DUTCH 1RIS—Early May bloom- 





ing, orchid like flowers in beau- 
tiful shades of blue, yellows, 
whites, bi-colors, (yellow _ falls, 


white or light blue standards) or MIXED COLORS. 


Your chcice 
25 bulbs for $1.00, postpaid 
100 for $3.50, postpaid 
ENGLISH _1RIS—Flowers in 


June afte: Dutch iris are gone. 
The largest of the bulbous iris. 
Orchid like blooms in gor- 
geous hues of sky blue, orchid, 
deep blue, purple, variegated, 
etc , but sold in MIXED 
COLORS ONLY. 
18 bulbs for $1.00, post- 
paid 
100 for $5.25, postpaid 
Our new 1943 catalog of irts, tulips, daffodils, cro- 
cus, hyacinths, etc., is now ready; write for it now. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 











Itustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 
trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 
as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 
to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybricists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








Complete that Victory Garden with 
POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fali planting with well-rooted, pot plants 
will insure a heavy crop ot Berries in the 
garden next summer. 


"None So Delicious as Home-Grown" 


Book your Order NOW for delivery dur- 
ing September and October. Our list 
features 25 of the best varieties avail- 
able; 


early, mid-season, and late types. 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 

1905 

N. Y. C. 


The Old Reliable Firm—Est. 
92 Chambers. St. 











ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrebs or garden 


plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-52 Ambler, Pa. 








Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Fresh Seed of all our 


NOVELTIES 


Some Colors in Hand 
Pollinated. Available 
July. 


Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 
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July in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


EEP ’em growmg is the slogan 
for summer gardens of both 
flowers and vegetables. Keep 


down the weeds and kill the bugs and 
spray or dust for the diseases which 
have a way of cropping out during the 
frequent summer showers followed by 
intense heat. 

Vegetables and fruits must be canned 
and the kitchen will be filled with de- 
licious aromas of food which will stave 
off the necessity of counting the ration- 
ing points. Keep vour preserving kettles 
filled and going and watch for the ripen- 
ing which indieates canning. 

New vegetable plantings must be made 
for fresh green food tor winter. Plant- 
ing dates and varieties are given in the 
chart below. For advice and instrue- 
tions as to plantings consult your County 
Agents and for canning and preserving 
see your Home Demonstration Agents 
for they are experts and are there for 
helpful service which they give so gladly 
and freely. 

Use community canning plants for 
processing food in quantities and be 
sure to follow the rules for dehydration. 
Many places have established these dry- 
ing plants to aid home gardeners, and 
where there is a surplus of vegetables or 
fruits they ean be sold to the canning and 
dehydrating plants for commerce. This is 
helping to win the war not only on the 
home front but in the field. Do your 
part! 

Bulbs of Daffodils, Tulips, Scillas and 
other spring bloomers will be thoroughly 
ripened at this time. Lift them and 
divide the erowded clumps and replant 
all the bulbs except Tulips. Do this as 
promptly as possible for they begin to 
crow almost as soon as summer ends. 

Lawns be cut and 


must regularly 








the 


Leave 
clippings to add humus to the soil for 
now that no lawn fertilizer is available 
this is more than ever needed. 


often and not too elose. 


Azaleas and Camellias must be sprayed 


for red spider and lace bugs. Summer 
oil forms a base for the nicotine sul- 
phate which must be used for these 


pests. This can be used safely through- 
out the heat of summer. Use according 
to directions on the cans and wateh 
Boxwoods and Gardenias and treat them 
if needed. Clean up the Crepe Myrtles 
at the same time for sooty mildew at- 
tacks them. 

Roses which have black-spot and sum- 
mer bugs need spraying regularly. Cut 
off dead flowers they fade always 
leaving two clusters of leaves below the 
cut so that a new flower stem will 
put out. Incidentally the Rose-growing 
experts in Augusta, Georgia, give their 
Hybrid Teas no other pruning and the 
bushes grow to six feet and into wide 
plants which make splendid bloom from 
season to season. 


Propagate new plants from cuttings 
of Oleanders, Roses and shrubs by root- 
ing the euttings of half-hardened wood 
now. Layer the hard-to-grow plants of 
Photinias, Pyracanthas, double and pink 
Dogwoods, and Climbing Roses. Flower- 
ing Cherries give fine plants from layer- 


as 


ing. Layering gives true plants and 
should be used wherever possible. 
Azaleas and Camellias can also be 


layered although both grow from cut- 
tings but not as easily and as quickly 
as from layering. Bend a shoot flat to 
the ground. Make a bias cut nearly 
through the stem, cover with earth and 
place a stone or brick bat over the cut 
portion. By next spring you will have a 
fine plant ready to place permanently. 





Summer Victory Garden Planting Guide* 





Seeds or plants 


In lower sections, plant July 15—Aug. 1; in upper sections, plant 


Vegetable required for 
109 ft. of row 
Corn 1 lb. per 100 hills 10-12 Ibs. 
Beans (snap bush) 11% lbs. 100 Ibs. 
Tomatoes (plants).., 33-50 plants 


In lower sections, plant July 1-15; in upper sections June 15 
1 pkt. or 40 plants | 6-8 ozs. or 8,000—10,000 


Collards (plants 


pits 
Cabbage (plants). 1 pkt. or 40 plants 
pits. 
Celery (plants). 1 pkt. or 200 plants’ 1 to 114 Ibs. 
| Tomatoes (plants 33-50 plants 4 ozs. o- 
plants 
Beans (snap bush)..| 1% lbs. 100 lbs. 









Corn... 1 lb. per 100 hills | 10—12 lbs. 
Cucumbers. . 4 oz. per 25 hills 2~3 lbs. 
Turnip.... 1 oz. | 114-2 Ibs. 


Seeds or plants 
required for one acre 


4 oz. or 5,000-7,500 plts. 


Ready for use Desirable varieties 


after planting 


July 1-15 
Stowell’s Evergreen, 
Trucker’s Favorite 
Country Gentleman 
Bountiful, Stringless Green 
Pod 
Marglobe, Rutgers 


60-100 days 


40— 65 days 
190-140 days 
July 1 


100-120 days Georgia, Cabbage Collard 


4—6 ozs. or 8,000—10,000 


99-130 days Succession 

Late Flat Dutch 

Golden Self-Blanching 
(early) 

Giant Pascal (late) 


120-160 days 


5,000—7 ,500 


100-140 days Marglobe, Rutgers 


10— 65 days Bountiful, Stringless Green 
Pod 
60-100 days | Stowell’s Evergreen 
Trucker’s Favorite 
Country Gentleman 
60— 80 days Early Fortune, Stays Green, 
Boston Pickling 
60- 80 days Extra Early Purple Top 


| Yellow Aberdeen and-White 
| Egg 





* From ‘‘ Home Garden Handbook,”’ Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural College. 















Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


F water in the pool goes down due 
| to evaporation, fill it with warm 
water. The water from the faucet is 
too cold for fish. It is quite natural for a 
green scum to form in the pool now. It 
is a good sign. It may be easily removed 
with a rake. Kingfishers and garter 
snakes often go fishing in your pool in 
the very early morning. If goldfish dis- 
appear, keep watch about 4 a.m. 


Perennial flowers. Oriental Poppy, 
Lupine, Delphinium and many other 
early perennials have already gone to 
seed. Cut off the seed spikes but not the 
leaves. 

Peonies and Oriental Poppies belong 
to a group of plants which form new 
fibrous roots in fall. The best time to 
divide old plants or set out new ones is 
during this month. : 

The leaves of Lupines and Delphiniums 
will develop mildew now. Spray with a 
copper fungicide for prevention. Diseased 
leaves means poor food storage in roots 
and unsatisfactory flowers next year. 

Chrysanthemums must continue grow- 
ing without a check. Keep the soil wet 
and well fertilized around them. 


Shrubs. Branches of Firethorn and 
other wall shrubs that stand out should 
be pruned off to keep them tidy. 

Examine the Firethorn berries. If 
they are covered with a black, sooty 
powder-like fungus, spray at once with 
a good copper fungicide. 

There are many lovely sorts of 
Heathers and the Heath family now in 
flower that would make attractive com- 
panions for Rhododendrons. 

If the leaves of Rhododendrons are 
hanging down, it is a sure sign they 
need water. A light top dressing of leaf 
mold or peat moss may be spread around 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Shrubs around the house will need a 
lot of water this summer. Be sure the 
water goes deep down, to thoroughly 
soak the soil. 

Inspect the Spruce-Hemlock-Fir group 
of evergreens for woolly aphis and green 
aphis. Spray the trees thoroughly as 
soon as any of the needles show little 
vellow spots. 


Lawn care. Spray a little copper 
fungicide that may be left in the sprayer 
over a small area of the lawn. The grass 
venerally ‘‘greens’’ up quite quickly, 
especially if it is a bent lawn. 

The best time to mow the lawn 
in the late afternoon or evening—while 
the grass is dry. 

If a new lawn is to be planted this 
fall, the work of soil preparation must 
be started at once so that the seed may 
be planted in September. 


Flowers. When ceutting Gladiolus 
spikes, allow several leaves to remain, 
to assist in the production of a good 
bulb for next year. 

Cut Snapdragons as soon as they go 


is 


to seed, leaving a 12-inch stub which will 
bush out and flower again this fall. 

Should any Asters ‘‘keel over,’’ pull 
the affected plants up and burn. Sulphur 
the soil where they grew. 

When picking flowers for the house, 
it is best to cut them in the early morn- 
ing, so that they will last longer. Put 
a*knob of charcoal in the water to keep 
it sweet. 

Iris may be divided and transplanted 


now. Cut off all but 6 inches of the 
leaves. Set the rhizomes on the soil 


surface with only the string-like roots 
firmly set underground. When properly 
planted it should look like a duck on 
water. 

Madonna Lilies send up new shoots 
before fall. If they are to be moved or 
divided, this should be done at once. 

Cuttings of Carnations and Pinks may 
be ‘‘taken’’ now. Pieces of the ‘‘grass’’ 
about 4 inches long will root easily in 
a sandy soil in shade if the ends are 
dipped in a hormone powder. 

New rock garden plants may be 
started now from green or soft-wood 
cuttings. New growth, carefully re- 
moved, may easily be rooted if dipped 
in a hormone powder and set in moist 
sand. 

Pick ALL the dead flowers off window- 
box plants. Have you tried watering 
them with warm water yet? 

Pansy and Viola flowers should be 
removed as soon as they wilt. If allowed 
to go to seed, the later flowers will be 
very poor. 

If Pansy plants appear poor, look for 
small black worms at their base. Spray 
with a good rotenone insecticide. Coarse 
sand, scattered around Pansy plants, 
generally keeps slugs away and prevents 
the flowers being soil-splashed. 

Spring flowering bulbs may only be 
lifted after the tops have properly died 
down, 





Green Huntsmen 
of the Bog 


(Continued from page 319) 

of the leaf which has upturned edges 
somewhat like the brim of a hat. Should 
an. insect become involved with the 
tenacious hairs near the edge of the leaf, 
the rolled edge slowly increases its curl 
and deposits the insect closer to the 
center of the leaf. 

The irritation of the digestive glands 
caused by the presence of the prospective 
meal results in a surprisingly copious 
flow of fluid. This is sometimes so plenti- 
ful as to immerse the insect and nearly 
overflow the “dikes” formed by the up- 


less 


turned edges of the leaf. Linnaeus 
asserted that the Laplanders used the 


“vegetable rennet” of a European species 
of the Butterwort to curdle their rein- 
deer milk. , 








The Illeo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gcar- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet 

DJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 

angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 


quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life. 
There is 8 ft. of hose 


between each head. 
NOW 


Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 
modate ten or more heads from each supply line. 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 
Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 tbs.) $7.75 


Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 tbs.)............ 11.45 

Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 tbs.)..,....... 15.40 

Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.)... anew Ge 
Dept. A 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY co. Aurora, Ill. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


JON 
PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result of 
50 years breeding. 
Steele’s Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. 

Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb 
texture. Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Steele’s seeds send for our descriptive 
circular. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS 
















Portiand, Oregon 


HOMEMADE FERTILIZER FOR 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Grow vegetables chockfull of Vitamins with home- 
made fertilizer, using NO 


micals. Results in 


show big reduction in colds, etc. “Organic 


England ww bi 

Gardening” tells how. 6 months, $1.00, including 
booklet on How to Make Organic Fertilizer in Only 
3 Months, using leaves, kitchen waste, etc. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 8G EMMAUS, PA. 








Rid yourlawnand garden 
of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with CYANOGAS* 
ANT-KILLER. A small amount of this gas- 
——. Fe ed poured directly into the 
ant nest all ants instantly! CYANOGAS 
is simple to use and AMAZINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. A little goes a long way. Keep a 
supply on hand. Drug, hardware, seed stores 
carry CYANOGAS or can get it for you! 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 














FLOWER GROWER 





MITT 


iveesbebeer ti bady 


RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, 
Ionantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 











Baby Evergreens 


Classified Advertising Section 


wt COCO EN EEA TEOUEEE THEE VUNESEAUONDDAAAAUADAAAAAAAAHUANGCMAE Nee eanenneeeg gaan ant t ine 


UEUTLDEETLLEL Eee 
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Delphiniums 





DELPHINIUM SEEDS—GOLD MODEL VARIETIES and 
PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Lady Eleanor, Isla, Blue Gown, 
etc. Large double flowers; fine spikes. Hand pollinated 
$2.50, Selected $2.00, Mixed $1.00. M. HIBBERSON, $53 
Bfng St., Victoria Island, Canada. 








Fancy Leaved Elephant Ears 





FANCY LEAVED ELEPHANT EARS (Caladiums) most 
highly colored foliage plant. Four inch pet plants 35c 
each; four plants mixed colors $1.30: ten plants mixed $3 
By express with soil about roots. Catalogue tropical plants. 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida. 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue freee RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Cactus 





Fertilizers 





PULVERIZED MANURE & TOBACCO, Al! Purpose Or- 
ganic Fertilizer—100 lbs. $3. FERTO-POTS—3 doz. 24%” 
size $1.10: 6 doz. $2 postpaid. ALLEN COMPANY, 
Pittstown, N. J. 





CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL, Illustrated, scientific 
and popular articles. 6 months $1.00 including free, the 
40-page Cactus Picture Book. ‘‘Cacti for the Amateur’’ 140 
page book, $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, California. 





COOVER’S, ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 10 choice, colorful 
Succulents $l—rarer ‘‘Hen chic ks,’ Sedums, Miniature 
‘“Joshua’’ and African Trees, ‘Tiger Jaws,’’ Aloes for 
dish, window gardens, outdoor beds. 10 Choice Cacti $1. 
5 “Hairy’’ Cacti $1. 3 Orchid Cacti (Epiphyllums) $1 
Haworthias, 5 varieties, $1. Crassulas, Sedums for hang 
ing baskets, rock garden additions—30 for $1. Croton 
Shrubs assorted 3 for $1. 2 Russian double violets, 2 
miniature 6” Rose Bushes $1. Nicaraguan and Rainbow 
Ferns—4 for $1. 





EPIPHYLLUM’S, Succulents and Cacti, all different, list 
value *1.75—twelve plants, prepaid $1. HORNBERGER’S 
GARDEN SERVICE, HAMBURG, N. Y. 





For Sale 


IN THE GLORIOUS PUGET SOUND COUNTRY, For 
sale—a profitable up-to-date, 25 years established, highly 
profitable mail order and local nursery business dealing 
in flower seeds, bulbs and perennials. National reputation 
for Iris and Delphiniums. Owner wishes to retire on ac- 
count of age. Located between Seattle and Tacoma in a 
prosperous town of 10,000 people. Cash required $5,000., 
balance on long easy terms. 3 acres highly improved, 
modern residence, office, small greenhouse and other build- 
ings. You step right into a going cash business. Some 
experience necessary. If interested, write to Box W in care 
of this paper. 











Iris 





BEAUTIFUL EPIPHYLLUMS — Orchid Cactus. Lakes 
shade and moisture. Named varieties. 1 yr. old rooted 
cuttings 2 for $1; $5. dozen. Parcel Post prepaid. OME 
GARDEN NURSERY, 5435 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Please mention this ad. 








Chrysanthemums 





LARGEST BLOOMS of all outdoor Mums. Will make bushy, 
compact plants that furnish abundance of bloom from early 
September till Frost. Strong field grown plants or rooted 
cuttings. ANDERSON FLOWER & QUAIL FARM, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 








Conservation 


For CONSERVATION—Equip yourself now with founda- 
tional study of PLANT SCIENCE & CONSERVATION. 
Introductory course requested by and prepared for garden 
club members by Mabel H. James, Research Associate in 
Conservation, Buffalo Museum of Science. Complete Cor- 
respondence Course, Ten Lessons, $5.00. Address—CON- 
SERVATION, Holland, N. Y. 














Daylilies 





10 FINE VARIETIES—well balanced assortment covering 
season’s bloom $1.75. Three each. (30 plants) $3.25. 5 
varieties Lilies $1.00. Everything labeled, Prepaid. 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo, 








Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—Large bulbs—July only; per bushel, not 
prepaid, King Alfred $15, Golden Spur $12, Victoria $9. 
VITO CONENNA BULB FARM. Snohomish, Washington. 





IRISES over 200 choice varieties. Save money, write for 
free price list. LA BUNDY IRIS GARDEN, 2577 Oxford 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 





40 BETTER IRIS all different unlabeled or 25 labeled, 40 
Prizewinning Mums. 12 Herbs. Each $1.00. SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different. prepaid, 
for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM 
MERSBACH, Decatur, Ill. 





OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and 
helps you obtain them at less cost. EDENWALD GAR 
DENS, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 





14 DWARF IRIS varieties $1.00; 11 Indian named varie- 
ties $1.00. Postpaid. Free Cataleg. Other bargains. FAIR 
CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 


> 





ENJOY IRIS AS A HOBBY—25 different varieties, labeled, 
postpaid for $1.00. LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, Hudson, 
Michigan. 








Labels 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS: New Banner 
Type Plastic Label—not affected by weather—remains clean 
and bright. New Waterproof Ink—indelible—resists weath- 
er for years. Non-rusting Standard—specially designed to 
hold label rigid and horizontal—easily read. Dozen 50 
cents; Vial of ink sufficient for many dozen, 10 cents. 
In quantity, in bulk, 200—$6.80; bottle of ink 15 cents. 
Other types of labels also available in PLASTIC. Sizes 
and quotations on request. LINCOLN LABORATORIES, 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 











Lilies 





HERMITAGE GARDENS Daffodils are outstanding crea- 
tions of an American hybridizer. Also novelties and 
popular varieties. Write for descriptive catalog. EDWIN 
©. POWELL Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland. 


RARE CROWN IMPERIAL LILY, August Delivery only; 
Red, $1.00; doz. $10.00—Madonna, 3 for $1.00; doz. $3.50. 
Large flowering bulbs. Postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 








$3.00 for two years. 


MONO. .... 5... 


money and get each issue promptly. 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


Newsstand sales limited due to paper restrictions. 
Enclose remittance—no subscriptions billed. 


| enclose $2.00 for one year— 


As a subscriber, you save 
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Lily-of-the- Valley 


LAVENDER LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY. 3 Plants $1.50; 
12 piants $5; 100 plants $30. WASHINGTON BULBS, 
Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 











Oriental Poppies 


A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
satisfied customers. Send for list. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—price list on request—HOUCHIN 
FLOWERS, Crown Point, Indiana, Route 2. 














OVER 300 varieties Oriental Poppies, 5 different, our selec- 
tion $1.00. What have you? Won’t duplicate. Free list. 
KNAPP, Zionsville, INDIANA. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
ging > HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Jel. Co., Pa. 








“Ranunculus Bulbs 


A COLLECTION of 100 assorted bulbs for $1 consisting 
of FRASER’S guaranteed Giant Double Flowered Mixed 
Bulbs. FRASER & SON California Bulb Growers, 1000 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena, California. 











Sempervivums 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 sentetine all different, 

labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed. 

— — your order, SANFORD ‘Nt JRSERY, Box F, 
yae, 110. 











Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Many kinds. Special col- 
lection, 30 plants, our selection acoording to season, $3.00 
postpaid. Free Catalogue. Good Gardening! WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, Route 2, Home, Pennsylvania, 











Zinnias 





GUARANTEED TO BLOOM in fifty days from our seed. 
Border your Victory Vegetable Garden with Zinnias. 
FRASER’S California Paradise Oollection number 245 
consists of 9 special packets of 9 different colors for $1. 
FRAS"«=R & SON California Seed Growers, 1000 Kast 
Colorado St., Pasadena, California. 









on long stems—vyellow and 
white and bi-color, mixed 
A very special offer, post 
paid: 5 Bulbs 25c; 120 for $5. 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 
Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils +S | 
Top value, described ne | 
ee ed-Cupped a t] 
Showlest of all--whites and yellows 
with bright apricot, red and orange ie | 
cups. Special mixture. 20 Bulbs.. 
B Regal Lilies 


Immense, fragrant white blooms. $ 
Hardy, ener to grow. 15 Bulbs.... 
All3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid. 


Hey ‘all Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
Yjetc. Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 
tlee Burpee Co. 

121 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


IRIS; — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


The NEW GARDEN 2% 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $3.30 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week’s free examina- 
tion.. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept.916,50 W.47th St., New York, N.Y. 
2YR.010 
FIELD 
een 


‘or rose collection No. 103! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, inc, Dent. 22-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


S warmer weather comes we 
should keep in mind summer 
comfort in home surroundings. 

Plan a retreat in the shade where cool 
breezes can refresh during the hottest 
part of the day. Use plenty of water to 
have fresh green shrubbery and lawns 
which, besides looking cool, really do 
lower the temperature. Then, to a great 
extent, they give freedom from dust, 
ants and fleas 

Do most of the watering as early in 
the morning as possible. Irrigation on a 
rising temperature is best for all plant 
life. Other work around the garden can 
be done comfortably toward evening. 

Trim much and often to have a neat, 
spruced-up garden free from _ spent 
plants, faded leaves and flowers. 

This is a good time to start perennials 
from seed in pots or flats of sifted leaf 
mold and coarse sand. Lacking a lath 
house, set the containers under trees 
where shade is light and broken and 
several feet off the ground out of the 
reach of pests. Cover with net or sereen 
or birds may do just too much nipping. 
Keep soil moist. A drying out, and it’s 
goodby little plantlets! 

Here listed are perennials that are 
clean, free growers quite sure to provide 


more satisfaction than trouble: light- 
yellow, early blooming Alyssum saxa- 


tile, Aquilegia of all sorts, Gaillardia in 


bronze, red and yellow, the blue daisy, 
Agathea, dainty and long flowering, 


Pinks and Carnations in 
Myosotis, our California 
Coreopsis that comes both single and 
double, Pentstemons of all kinds and 
Coral Bells. None of these are over 
particular, but do best with half and 
half sun and shade. 

If worried with soil pests 
sowbugs, wireworms, centipedes, mag- 
gots, nematodes and web worms, ask the 
nurseryman for one of the newer ether 
products which have taken the place of 
remedies that often injured the plants. 

July must see the end of Chrysanthe- 
mum-pinching. Stake and tie large- 
flowered sorts, feed and water liberally 
to promote strong growth for the very 
finest blooms. Singles, poms and buttons 
are far less exacting and are exquisite 
cutting material. 

For autumn blossoms set bulbs of 
Guernsey Lily, Sternbergia, and espe- 
cially Colehicum as soon as you ean 
get them. Colchicum sends up leaves to 
a foot in height in spring which mature 
and die down in the summer. The bulbs 
can then be left or dug, and will bloom 
again in fall. 

Feed Tuberous Begonias with a small 
amount of balanced food every four or 
five weeks. Light sprinklings in their 
vicinity will help to moisten the air, 
which is much to their liking. 

Mulch Camellias and provide abun- 
dant moisture. Never, never allow them 
to dry out during summer, or their 
buds will drop. 

Divide and reset crowded. Irises, and 


variety, 
Sunbeams, 


such as 





put in new ones. 
much 
spring. 


Early planting will be 
more apt to bring flowers next 


Gardeners north of here should now 
give special attention to Zinnias for gor- 
zeous blossoms well into autumn. Grow 
in full sun, without crowding, and in a 
location where there is a free circulation 
of air. These precautions, with morning 
watering at the roots, and without wet- 
ting foliage, will protect from mildew 
which so often disfigures Zinnias. 

Ina sheltered spot of filtered sunlight, 
so suitable for this, start seeds of winter 


bloomers—double Cornflower, Stock, 
Crimson Flax, African Daisy, Sweet 
Alyssum, Wallflower, Calendula, Pansy, 


Viola, Snapdragon and English Daisy. 
And sow into pots for blossoms in house 
or patio seed of Primula obconica and 
P. malacoides. Both come in charming 
shades and tints of rose, salmon, blue, 
red, and pink bordered with white. Their 
lovely flowers are in clusters. The new 
hybrid Schizanthus, also, are beautiful 
for this same purpose. 

Keep the compost pit well watered. 
You’ll be needing what it ean give! Add 
trimmings, vegetable leaves, kitchen 
waste, ete. with thin layers of soil and 
fertilizer. 

When saving lawn clippings for mulch 
make sure they are dried. Dig them into 
the ground somewhat for very best re- 
sults. 

Gray foliage adds a pleasing variety 
and harmonizes colors . . . so try some 
of these which are, also, quite drouglit 
resistant: the new pink Ruth Elaine 
Dianthus, and White Beatrix. There is 
a dainty grayish grass that grows in 
clumps, Festuea glauca. Snow-in-Sum- 
mer is gray with white flowers. Raoulia 
australis is a creeper so silvery that it 
almost glistens, and Nepeta mussini has 
lavender blossoms and makes an attrac- 
tive border. 

Do you want a very showy, quite 
hardy climber for pergola, trellis, a tree, 
or even a tall pole? Bomarea ealdasiana 
is just the one. Its clusters of trumpet- 
like flowers are orange-red and yellow. 
It blooms until winter, and orange berries 
follow. Both blossoms and fruit are 


tops for cutting. This vine thrives in 
sun; but it is best to mulch roots to 


keep them cool. 

Give Azalea, Camellia, Brunfelsia and 
Rhododendron occasional doses of. soil- 
sulphur, 14 pounds to 100 square feet. 
Dig it in, as the fumes are hurtful to 
some leaves. 

Dahlias should be growing well and 
showing buds. Take off most of them if 
you must have very large flowers. How- 
ever, miniatures and poms need not be 
disbudded. Dahlias need ample rations 
of food and drink. Prune woody growth 
so new shoots can come to produce more 
and better flowers. 

For a patch of worthless soil in full 


sun, choose Nasturtiums and feast your 


eyes on a riot of brilliant colors through 
many months. 














Bulls 


FALL PLANTING 


Our 1943 CATALOG 
contains one of the most 
complete collections of 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 


and Other Bulbs for 


Spring Gardens. 


», Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


Send for your copy today 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR! 


CONLEYS.éssom Four 


Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1s Re}, ES Zed t-te), fonts.) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 





Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
176. Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


<<. “Oh, Mary! 


CIS 
fa > Your IRISES are 
s# so L-O-V-E-L-Y! 


) ~ 
> ¥ 


— aN 
Savon Where did you get them?” 
* ag Pty -—* | cont te War- 
ner’s for them. ey grow 
Ce B them in the famous Yakima 


valley, Washington, where the 
soil and climate are just right to pro- 
duce the finest rhizomes just packed 
with vigor and bloom."" ‘“‘I am glad 
you told me Mary, your irises are the 
envy of the neighborhood and 1 am 
going to send there for some too.’ 
Wouldn’t you like to have some of 
these beauties in your garden? Send 
for free price list and descriptions. 


L. W. WARNER 
GRANDVIEW WASH. 






















GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings. 
Finest Swiss strain....Pkt. 25c 


FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, new varieties and culture, 


Dept. 
EED STORE 


CAMPBELL*ER2? "2: 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Pitzonka’s #4¢Pansies 
a ot 











Giant flowers in the most sttik- 
ing shades and color combina- 
tions—red, bronze, black, lav- 
ender, blue, pink, yellow, striped 
and mottled—are produced in 
abundance from our 


PRIZE PANSY SEED MIXTURE 
1 pkt (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 


Our color booklet on Pansies 
will be sent FREE on request. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
BOX 173, BRISTOL, PA. 


WOOD HYACINTHS 
(SCILLA CAMPANULATA) 
Lovely bright blue hyacinth-like flowers will grow 


in shade or sun. 
30 bulbs for $1.00 * 100 bulbs for $3.00 
Tulips, Lilies, 









Send for our catalog of Daffodils, 
Iris, and other Spring-flowering Bulbs 
WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120F Hoquiam, Washington 
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DUTC 


IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 


D. HARING 7 
(Sparkling White) < 


YELLOW QUEEN 
(Golden Yellow) 


Three lovely varieties of 
Dutch Iris for Fall plant- 
ing. Very hardy, easy to 
grow, and reaching 24 in. 
for excellent Cut Flowers. 
Order Early. 









POST 
PAID 
‘- BULBS 
$1.00 
135 BULBS 
$3.00 


Please ... 





FREE! Our Complete New 
1943 Gall Garden Book - Illustrated 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box 1115-F - Sacramento, Calif. 











Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 

for catalog E-0. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N 
Des Plaines, 1: 











GARDEN TRACTOR & 
\ POWER MOWER 




























Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 

Box 707 
Dunbar, W. Va. 

















1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 37 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 





You need the valuable 
lawn information in 
Scott's Lawn Care bul- 
letins . . . follow it and 
your lawn will look its 
best. Mr. Clarence 
Parkes of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, says: ‘It is the 
most wonderful collec 
tion of information I've 
ever seen.’’ Another: 
“‘Lawn Care beats the 
80-called best sellers. It ° 
helped me lick Dande- . 
lions."’ Write for your copy of Lawn Care 
«+. it’s FREE and there is no obligation. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
30 Main Street Ohio 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Clarke Pansies 


OOKING for something really good in 
Pansies? I believe you will be pleas- 
antly surprised by a trial of Clarke’s (Her- 
bert F. and Marguerite R. Clarke, R.F.D. 
Clackamas, Oregon), where you will find 
unusually large size of flower and a wide 
range of brilliant There are few 
other flowers in which the matter of seeds 
play such an important role as it does in 
modern Pansies. Poor seeds produced by 
unskilled growers are practically worthless 
costly and laborious for 


colors. 


and it is anyone 


but specialists, such as the Clarkes, to pro- 
duce high quality stock. That is why I 


have been preaching quality in this column 
for years. 


Fall Peas 
- is always worth a gamble, even this 
far north, to make a planting in July 


of peas (or perhaps two at ten-day inter- 
vals). For that purpose, I like the variety 
Thomas Laxton, a rather small pea of extra- 
high quality and cropping habits. 
Little Marvel is another good kind for 
summer planting. Seeds of both will be 
found in the Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia) catalogue. I find it 
able to give the plants a little more space 
in the row when planting in dry summer 


sure 


advis- 


weather. That gives them a chance to get 
along until the fall rains commence. 


Epiphyllums 


(7 ERALLY 
ce] tions, of 


(there are ex- 
course, as in the case of 


speaking 


brilliant or variegated foliage) a house 
plant has to bloom to interest me much. 


That is the reason, I suspect, that Epiphyl- 
lums are my favorite cacti and it is the 
reason I look forward every year to a 
long season of production of their spectac- 


ular large flowers in their pleasing 
shades. Incidentally, the catalogue of 
R. W. Kelly, Box 235 F, Temple City, 
California, for which a charge of ten cents 
is made, I believe, will open up a_ world 


of beauty 
as well as 


for you in these Epiphyllums, 
in other cacti and succulents. 


Hypericum Sungold 
ARDENERS who have been 


enjoy the glorious 
mer color put on by 
and its forms, 
janum, 


unable to 
display of sum- 
Hypericum patulum 
including the hybrid moser- 
because of their tenderness to cold, 
may have an answer to their problem in 
the new variety Sungold, which Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, offered in their 
spring list. Of its hardiness, I can say 
nothing from experience. Mr. Grullemans 
of this firm says, however, that the plant 


has shown, during a five-year test in their 
nursery, an ability to withstand below- 
zero temperature without flinching. But I 


can say 
can be 


from observation that the plant 
made a part of many a lovely 
summer garden picture, where its height 
of 20 and large yellow St. Johns- 
wort would fit in. I have grown 
several forms of H. patulum, of which I 


inches 
flowers 


suspect the present plant is an offspring 


and all have been desirable (though not 
hardy here) for their lovely foliage alone. 


Powell Daffodils 


VEN though the Daffodil season, which 
is in full swing as these notes are 


written, has been 


cause of 


rather disappointing, be- 
weather conditions, it reminds 
me that I would be doing FLOWER GROWER 
readers a goéd turn by directing their at- 
tention to the splendid kinds, novelties 
and his own introductions obtainable no- 
where else so far as I know, as well as the 
popular ones, to be found in the catalogue 
of Edwin C. Powell, R.F.D. 2, Rockville, 
Maryland. I have to take into account 
that Daffodils are one of my favorite flow- 
ers when I write them or I 
enthusiastic in their praise; even so, 
they are one of the most dependable pro- 
ducers of beauty available to northern 
gardeners, 


about become 


over 


Russell Hemerocallis 


HAVE long known, of course, that Day- 

lilies are among our most popular per- 
ennials, but I had little idea, until I re- 
ceived the Russell (Russell Gardens, Spring, 
Texas) catalogue that they are grown there 
in 9-acre blocks. Nor had I any idea that 
one had introduced thirty or more 
named varieties in the last two years, as 
the Russell literature indicates. <A 
at his list of introductions 
ors ranging all the way from the ordinary 
yellow through salmon-pinks, reds, rosy 
reds, mahogany and wine-colored to pur- 
ple. But I should not reveal all the se- 
crets, because all lovers of the Daylily 
will surely want the catalogue. 


raiser 


glance 


new shows ¢ol- 


Oriental Poppy, Rose Beauty 
] SOMETIMES think that I shall never 


again write a note on Oriental Poppies. 
Introductions have come so rapidly during 
the past decade that only a specialist could 
hope to keep up to date with them. And 
there many duplicates or near- 
duplicates that one is always confused by 
the names and their application. But then 
there comes along one of such outstanding 
beauty that good resolutions are forgotten. 
The variety that prompted this note is one 
I saw last year under label of Rose Beauty, 
which I find listed by Gardenside Nurse- 
ries, Inc., Shelburne, Vermont. 


are so 


Hyacinths This Year? 
T THIS writing, it is impossible to say 
what the situation in Hyacinths will 
be this year. I am assuming, though, that 
Van Bourgondien Brothers, Dept. 169, Baby- 
lon, L. I., New York, will have a few, as 
they had last year. Knowing that many 
gardeners agree with me that the winter, a 
difficult season at best, is even harder to 
bear without a few Hyacinths for the win- 
dow garden, this note is inserted early so 
reservation can be made. 


C. W. Woop 
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Burpee’s G7PANSIES 


Sow Seeds Soon for Biggest, Earliest Spring Blooms 


Leaflet No. 24-A “How 





You will prize our Burpee Blend of Giant Fancy to Grow the Largest 
Pansies—the largest, most beautiful you have Pansies”, complete 

Ringe : information on plant- 
ever seen—exquisitely waved, and crinkled at the ing and care, will be 
edges. All the choicest colors and combinations rs gcse Eyal order 
of colors are included in this specially prepared 


mixture; many are gaily blotched. The plants Special 

have been selected for their vigor and the way  35¢--Packet of Seeds for only 
they hold their thick, giant flowers well above 
the foliage. 


As you know, the finest, largest Pansies next 
spring come from seeds sown this summer. Order 
right away, direct from this page. 





1/16 Ounce for $1 


- Order Daffodils NOW 






To save you time and money, here are the best 
values in Burpee’s Daffodils. It will be wise to 
order early. Your bulbs will be sent at proper fall — Giant Fancy Pansy 
planting time, and early orders will be filled first. 
Early plantings produce the biggest and best 
Daffodils the next spring. 

Complete planting instructions on every bag. 


Burpee’s Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Glorious “Long Trumpet” varieties with largest flowers and 
strong, stiff stems 1 ft. or more high. Yellows, whites, bi- 
colors—for beds, borders, pots, naturalizing. Same 
varieties purchased separately would cost $2.50 to 7 
$5.00. Burpee’s Special Mixture. 22 BULBS 

45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5. 


| 


3 









b] } 4 e 
Burpee’s Medium Trumpet Daffodils 
Flowers practically as large as the Giants with shorter, more 
open crowns or cups. Wide color range from pure 
white through cream and many shades of yellow with 5 


Giant Trumpet Daffodil 


darker cups, many edged orange or scarlet. 24 BULBS ! 
Red-Cupped 
50 Bulbs $2; 130 Bulbs $5. “Daffodil 


’ 

Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Attractively marked cups in striking color combinations of 
deep orange and many shades of red; pure white, 
creamy or light yellow petals. Would cost over twice 

as much bought separately. Burpee’s Special Mixture. y 
Hoop Petticoat Daffodil 


r 42 Bulbs, $2; 110 Bulbs $5. 2° BULBS 
Any Three $1 Lots ; " ; 
jor $2.75; Hoop Petticoat Daffodils Giant Grape Hyacinths 





~~ - a ° : 

Any Six for $5 Unique, quaint little golden-yellow Large, fragrant, deep cobalt-blue bells 
_—* p ‘ trumpets, wide-open; like tiny hoop on 6-in. spikes, in April. Superior Ar- 
‘wverything Sent Postpaid. petticoats, 1 in. across, on 6-in. 8 meniacum kind, Burpee’s Amer- 

Burpee Bulbs Guaran- stems. Guaranteed to bloom. ican-grown Bulbs. Blooming S 


teed to Bloom. Plant this fall. Special: 22 BULBS size. Special: 30 BULBS 


CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
















. Allee B C 117 Burpee Buildin { Philadelphia 32, Pa. § Immense, fragrant, pure white flowers shaded lilae-pink 
— ieee 3 ) (or) Clinton, lowa = on outside, blooming in July. 3 to 5 ft. tall. Hardy, $ 
‘end me the Butpee Guaranteed Seeds and Bulbs checked, postpaid. : easy to grow, living for years. Blooming-size bulbs 
Burpee’s Giant Pansies Burpee’s Red-Cupped : ata special price. 15 BULBS 
1c-Packet of Seeds. 0c — Daffodils, 20 Bulbs....... $i : 
pecial ....-----+sseeees tT] Burpee’s Hoop-Petticoat . ’ 
urpee’s Giant Pansies {_] Daffodils, 22 Bulbs.......$1 : Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 
16 Ounce Seeds for...... st Burpee’s Giant Grape . This attractive, valuable book, ready about August 1, 
Burpee’s Giant Trumpet 4 Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs for HI contains accurate, time-saving descriptions of Burpee’s 
Daffodils, 22 Bulbs....... $! only Lease cneic = Se ees : American-grown Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies and other bulbs 
turpee’s Medium Trumpet {~] Burpee’s Regal Lilies . to plant this fall—many pictured in natural color. Help 
affodils, 24 Bulbs s! + 45° Bulbs for only : ful planting information. Send postcard or coupon today. 
1! free Pansy Leaflet No. 24-A is desired, also check here niga tale 2 
(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75: : 
Any 6 for $5) Bectes@m@ is $......-c00% . 
: 
. 
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WORLD FAMOUS 





The huge acreage at my Iris Ranch in the State 
of Washington must be cut down at least 75% 
on account of critical labor shortage. 
this, I prefer to give a certain percentage of the 
plants away to those who will appreciate them 
and enjoy them rather than to just plow them 
under. But, of course, it costs money to dig, 


pack and ship them; and in order to cover the \ 


expenses, I must sell a certain percentage of 
them. So my proposition is outlined below. 


In doing 


LABOR SHORTAGE COMPELS ABANDONMENT OF ACREAGE 


1ZMORE 








‘GIVEN AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE / 


If You Order Immediately 


- 

Each collection represents a varied color range. 
The varieties in these 3 collections are entirely 
different from those ordered in the June issue of 
Flower Grower. There would be no duplicates 
if both groups were ordered complete. All will 
be strong flowering size plants and each plant 
will be labelled. They will be sent by express 
direct from my Iris Ranch in the State of Wash- 
ington. Pay the small express charge to the ex- 
press company on delivery of package. 





COLLECTION No. 4 


4 Superb Iris FREE 


GOLDEN TREASURE —40 in. A real floral Treasure in rich 


Iden ve V i in th ) Former price $20.00 
NOW FREI 
—— ee 42 in. Originat - 4 in soft blue, 
i i by evp the nea t approa to pertection 
I ! I x ) “NOW REE 
ORDER OF — Put PLE 147i \ t tly new, rich, 
e and it beaut Yor 
MAY HAVE THIS ERE 
PURISSIMA —4 n. Cor by many experts the best 
hit | p ‘ ( NOW FREE 


The above group of 4 superb Iris will be sent 


to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check 


or money order for the following ‘‘SSUPERB’’ 
Collection of 10 varieties for $3.05. 
‘““SUPERB”’ 
COLLECTION 
10 ~——— Iris ~ $3.05 
NARANJA—40 i n Oran Color. 
Sup ) Go a Ma nifi i are me of the 
! Former pi $20.00) each 
MARY. ELIZABETH 4) in. Large velvety flowers of rosy 
b in M pecial fa te among S000 variet 
I m 3 ! x nn wh 
ST. Louts iS in. Rich, brilliant, velvety blue-violet bi- 
( Superb in its cla Formerly S10.00 tf a single 
piant 
— JUBA—40 in. A h . brilliant flower of perfect 
th lden upper petals and carmine lower petals 
Was. $20.00 each 
ABELARD ) in. Very early, h, velvety bright Mahog 
any R Ib 2 to 5 weeks ahead of others 
IMPERIAL BLUSH— 44 in. Exquisitely fragrant soft pink 
La t and finest of th ( korn price $10.00 each 
KHAMA—42 in. Superb velvet crimson bic¢olo CHAL 
— CUP AND MEDAL WINNER, Former! 25.00 
HUGUETTE ) in. Huge blue fiowers of shimmering silky 
1 nalce high. Former! $10.00) each 
MIDGARD. 6 in. Lovely pink and vellow blend, Every- 
} ta t Former price $10.00 each 
NASSAK 42 in New, Hluge white flowers with blue 
it titched border, 
The 10 “SUPERB” Iris listed above, with the 


i FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a for- 
mer value of more than $200.00, will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $3.05. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties 
SF Ce FUNG oie ccc cccaacncetices 8.65 





COLLECTION No. 5 
A Elite Iris FREE 


ALTA ig er ni {S in. Tallest and one of the best 
’rodigious bloomer. Formerly $20.00 each. NOW 


i R i i 
BLUE b paentraga 46 in. Intense rich deep blue; seems to 
0 velvet. Formerly $50.00 a plant. NOW 
i 7 kK i 
a BARNETT -42 in. Delightfully fragrant flowers of 
loritied sky-blue colo Former price $10.00) each. 
Now PREE 


NINGALL--46 in. A lovely blend of soft rosy buff and lisac. 
Was $25.00 each. NOW FREI 

The above group of 4 ELITE Iris will be sent to 

you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following ‘“‘ELITE’’ Collec- 

tion of 10 varieties for $3.15. 


“ELITE” 


COLLECTION 
10 Elite Iris for Only $3.15 


Cc. P. BAKER—18 in. DYKES MEDAL AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. P’ertect rich canary yellow, Formerly 
$100.00 for a single plant. 

LOCHINVAR—3s in. An Iris giant in brilliant blue-violet 
Very early flowering. 

PHEBUS—42 in. Exceedingly handsome, — beautifull) 

formed, nicely poised, lemon yellow flowers. }’ormer 
price $15.00 each 

RHEINGAUPERLE 34 in. Delightful gardenia fragrance 
Free flowering apple-blossom pink. 

ROB ROY. 36 in. An extra fine red-toned variety, perfect in 
form and poise 

SITKA—4S in. Exceedingly fragrant huge white. Largest, 
tallest and best white in my opinion 

SUMMER TAN —:s in. A delightful “Tan’’ color. Hand 
ome and unusual, 

TALISMAN—3s in. A subtle blending of red, yellow and 
— as in the World Famous Talisman Rose. Delightful 


azrance. Formerly $25.00 each 
TIGER. TIGER—36 in. One of the 12 best. Rich tan and 
brilliant velvety Van Dyke red. Very fragrant. Formerly 


£10.00) each 
WASATCH 40 in. Huge flowers of glistening white, etched 
around the border with blue. Largest of this type. For 
merly $15.00 each. 
The 10 “ELITE’’ Iris listed above, with the 
i FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former 
value more than $275.00, will be sent to you on 
receipt of check or money order for only $3.15. 


TD re OG og cc ct ccceccces a, 
By I PIII 58 6.6 0.00 0000s weiew wena 8.85 





COLLECTION No. 6 
4 All Star Iris FREE 


MARY SENNI—A 5 Star varicty with very large, exceed 
ingly tragrant flowers in brilliamt violet tones. Was 
£25.00. NOW FREE 

JASMANIA—42 in. Fragrant. The unusual yellow rone 
worn by all in the Hindu Jasmania festival. Was $30 00 
each. NOW FREE 

MY MARYLAND-~--4S8 in. Flowers in the rich deep tnended 
tones of expensive oriental rugs. Formerly $25.00, NOW 
REE 


VALOR—50) in. Deep rich blackish blue violet——bright 
crimson in’ the sunlig ht. Best of its color. Formerly 
£20.00. NOW LE, 


The above group of 4 ALL STAR Iris will be 
sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of 
check or money order for the following “‘ALL 
STAR" COLLECTION of 10 Varieties for $3.20. 


“ALL STAR” 


COLLECTION 


10 All Star Iris for Only $3.20 


MARQUITA—40 in. My choice as one of the dozen best 
among 5000 varieties tested. Smooth Ivory, with an egg- 
shell finish and lower petals veined ruby red. Formerly 
$30.00 each. 

BLUE HILL—40 in. A symphony in blue and one of the 
best of this color. 

AMENTI—36 in. Stylish flowers of ecru and soft lilac, 
delightfully ruffed. Formerly $10.00 each. 

GOLDILOCKS—:6 in. Smooth, lustrous, silky *‘green ,old’’ 
flowers, exceedingly fragrant and long flowering seuson. 
Formerly $50.00 each. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—2s in. Flowers in May and again 
in September. Rich brilliant pansy violet tones. 

OCTOBER BLAZE—24 in. Burgundy Red, flowering in 
Mav and again in September, October. Formerly $15.00 


each 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. WINNER OF TWO 
MEDALS. Dubonnet Red tone. Formerly $10.00) each. 

SANTA BARBARA-—4) in. One of the finest brilliant blues, 
of large size and delightful fragrance, and beautifully 
formed, 

PEACHES—=32 in. A most attractive Iris in novel ceclors, 
yellow striped and flushed red. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant, rich, velvety, dazzling red. 
A perfect Iris. Formerly $20.00 each. 

The 10 ““ALL STAR” Iris listed above, with the 
i FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a 

former value of $250.00 will be sent to you on 
receipt of check or money order for only $3.20. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties...... ‘eeu’ eevee 
ee ES 2. eer eee re 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 Varieties FREE $9.10. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! cueck items wanrteo 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
I enclo nev l ) heck fo . for which ple 


eX 


“SUPERB” Collection $3.05 with 4 FREE plants as described 
[] “ELITE” Collection $3.15 with 4 FREE plants as described 
“ALL STAR" Coilection $3.20 with 4 FREE plants as described 
| | Each of the 3 Collections including 12 FREE Plants $9,1@ 
3 Each of the 3 Collections with 36 FREE Plants $25.50 ; 


IRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c Postpaid) 


Name 


Address 





My — Iris 
FREE and ny s00k 

c aie more 
than 100 varieties illustrated 
n full color sent free to all 
who order—otherwise for 35c. 
It contains more color than 
horticultural publications 
costing 10 times as much, 


end me the following, 






3 EACH, with 36 FREE PLANTS—$25.50. 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


IRIS ARE BEST PLANTED THIS MONTH 


FROM MICHIGAN: May 20, 1943 ‘‘Recently | received 
some tris from you and they have been planted and started 
to grow. | have never received such healthy plants in all 
my gardening experience’’. 

FROM KANSAS: May 22, 1943 ‘‘I have just seen some of 
the largest and most beautiful Iris | ever beheld blooming 
in my neighbor’s garden. She got these from you last year 
and they are perfectly gorgeous. | must have some of them’’ 

I believe I will bave enough of all varieties listed 
to fill all orders but if the demand should be 
greater than I anticipated, I reserve the right to 
Pe ager ge equally good or better varieties for an) 
Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. NA—Bayside, Long hes New York 
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